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Subject No. 4—A POTATO PERISOOPE. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND HistoRY—THE MARKETING, AND WAYS OF 
COOKING AND SERVING THEM. 


) HE word potato, in its strict sense, is ap- 
plicable only to the sweet potato,— 
Spanish dJatatas,—with which the vege- 
table known generally as the potato or 
Irish potato has no relation whatever. 
The potato of Shakespeare, and other 
early English writers, is believed to be 
the sweet potato, which was known in 
Europe long before the other, and cul- 
tivated in China and the East in very 
early times. It was among the presents 
which Columbus brought from the new 
world to Isabella, and was in general 
cultivation in Spain in the sixteenth 
century. In our use of the word we 
shall employ it in the sense that is 
generally in vogue, meaning the Irish or common po- 
tato. Its origin is uncertain, but it is known to have been 
found in many parts of the world. Mr. Darwin speaks of 
seeing it in the damp forests of the Chonos Archipelago, and, 
curiously enough, also among the Central Chilian mountains 
where there are often long extended periods of drought. Sir 
W. J. Hooker says it is indigenous in Valparaiso, where it 
flourishes in the sandy soil of the sea-coast, and four or five 
varieties are still found in wild growth in Peru, Chili, on the 
Island of Chiloe and elsewhere. 

In 1586 it was carried in Sir Walter Raleigh’s vessels into 
England from Virginia, where it was supposed to have been 
introduced by the Spaniards, there being no proof that it was 
cultivated by the aborigines of this country or of Mexico. 
The Spaniards procured it from Quito; from Spain it was 
introduced into Italy, and from Italy into Flanders. 

Herrist, who went out in the colonial expedition in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, in an account of his travels gives the earliest 
printed mention of this vegetable. Under the subject of 
“roots” he describes what he calls the “openawk.” “These 
roots,” he says, “are round, some large as a walnut, others 
much larger; they grow on damp soils, many hanging to- 
gether as if fixed on ropes; they are good either boiled or 
roasted.” Notwithstanding this commendation the potato, 
On its first appearance in England, was for a long time treated 
only as an exotic, and planted and grown as something rare 
in the gardens of the nobility. Its progress in public favor 
was extremely slow, and it is only within the last century that 
its cultivation has been general, even in Ireland where it now 


ranks so high as an article of food. It is strange to think 
that what has proved one of the greatest material blessings 
which God has given to man should so long have rested under 
an interdict of hostile prejudice. In Burgundy the eating of 
it was for a long time forbidden by law, as it was considered 
“a poisonous and mischievous root,” the effects of which were 
leprosy and dysentery. This was due in a measure to the 
fact that it belongs, and was known to belong, to the genus 
solanum, the typical genus of a large and important family, 
the solanaceae which includes tobacco, stramonium, bella- 
donna and henbane, all powerful narcotics. The stems and 
leaves of the potato possess the same poisonous principle, but 
the tubers are mostly starch and are always wholesome. 

The value of potatoes as food depends upon the amount of 
starch they contain, and this is in direct relation to their 
specific gravity; according to Pohl those of specific gravity 
1.090 contain 16.38 parts of starch in too, while those of specific 
gravity 1.123 yield 24.14. The amount of starch varies, of 
course, with the season, immature tubers containing two- 
thirds less than those perfectly ripe, the same conditions ap- 
pearing also in the spring when vegetation is about starting. 
An average of nineteen analyses by Gronven of different va- 
rieties of potatoes freshly dug gave these results: Water, 
76.00; albumenoids, 2.80; starch, 15.24, besides cellulose, 
gum, and other principles, and 0.95 of ash. The amount of 
the latter varies from 0.88 to 1.30 in 100 parts and this is more 
than half potash. 

As an article of food potatoes are deficient in albumenoids 


and phosphates, and among the Irish, where it is the chief _ 


article of diet, this lack is made up by the free use of skim or 
buttermilk. According to Smith in “ Foods” (International 
Scientific Series), “more than two and a half pounds of po- 
tato are required to equal one pound of bread in carbon, and 
more than three and one-half pounds in nitrogen.” Their 
anti-scorbutic property makes them a valuable adjunct to 
food taken on sea-voyages, and they for the same reason form 
a part of the dietary in prisons. During the mining excite- 
ment years ago in California when men lived almost wholly 
on salt meat and fine flour, land-scurvy prevailed to a great 
extent and was only corrected by the use of this vegetable. 
Potatoes sold then for one dollar apiece, and were not held 
dear even at that sum. 

A thin slice of potato under a microscope shows very large 
and thin cells filled with starch grains, about twelve in number 
in each cell, much larger than any others of the ordinary 
forms of starch and distinctly marked with concentric lines. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS AS TO MARKETING, 


More than three hundred varieties of the potato are now 
grown, and new ones are continually appearing. There are 
a few leading favorites which always, it may be said, hold 
their own place, such as Garnet Chili, Jackson White, Peach- 
blow, Early Goodrich, Early and Late Rose, Beauty of Heb- 
ron, White Mountain, and a few others. From a recently 
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published and important seed catalogue we take a few of 
their leading varieties, such as the Ohio Junior, Boston Mar- 
ket, Early Gem, the Charles Downing, all extra early varie- 
ties, and strongly recommended for their growing and cooking 
qualities. Probably among the late varieties there is nothing 
superior to the Perfect Peachblow. 

Varieties differ as to earliness, form, size, color, the number 
of eyes and their elevation or depression from the surface, 
the smoothness and roughness of the skin, and keeping quali- 
ties. In the New York market round, white-skinned va- 
rieties are preferred though they be of really inferior quality. 
The great desideratum with cooks to whom is intrusted the 
preparation for the table, is that a potato shall be mealy when 
cooked, and in regard to this there exists a great difference. 
I know of no sure way of judging of a potato but to cook it,— 
there is the proof of the potato. The mealiness or absence of 
it will then disclose itself. A beautiful potato in mere ap- 
pearance uncooked, often proves the reverse when tried by 
fire and steam. The ugliest looking potato the writer ever 
saw proved to be, on boiling, the very mealiest specimen that 
she had ever had the good fortune to cook. So, even among 
potatoes appearances are often deceitful. 

Having decided upon what variety one prefers, it is the 
more economical plan to buy in sufficient quantities for winter 
use, when the later varieties shall have ripened. If kept in 
a cool, but not freezing, dry and dark cellar they will keep 
in good condition till the next season’s growth. 

The Bermudas are the first new potatoes that appear in our 
markets, and are raised from seed sent from this country, the 
summer of the island being too hot tokeep them. Following 
these come those from Georgia and the Carolinas, then from 
Virginia, and so northward, keeping up a constant succession. 

It is impossible to estimate the supply which a family should 
provide for winter consumption. A large or sufficient supply 
for one family might prove wholly inadequate for another of the 


same size, tastes differing so much in regard to this vegetable. 
One good lady is known to put in her cellar for her own use, 
every year, twelve bushels, and to eat them all, while a family 
of four living near can only devour a third of that quantity. 
Of course with the former potatoes are de rigeur three times 
a day, with an occasional lunch between times, while the 
latter partake only in moderation. 


WAYS OF COOKING. 


The methods of cooking potatoes vary in different coun- 
tries. The Irish boil them in their jackets, and only so 
much as to leave the center a little hard, or “ with a bone in 
it,” as the saying is. The French, while using them exten- 
sively, do not depend so largely upon them, and are more 
elaborate in their forms of cooking them. The Germans 
chiefly regard them as a salad acquisition. 

The two principal ways of cooking this vegetable in America 
are boiling and baking, but the various styles in which these 
two methods are illustrated are endless, particularly with 
those cooks who go out of the beaten track, and into the do- 
main of fancy cooking. There is no limit seemingly to the 
attainments which culinary skill may reach even in the prepa- 
ration of such a common article of food as the plebeian potato. 
To Boil Potatoes. 

In the matter of boiling, two ways prevail: putting the potatoes 
into cold salted water to boil, or into salted water already brought 
to the boiling point. Some authorities contend that some varieties 
of potatoes boil mealier in the former and that others are better 
treated in the latter methed. It would be really a matter of expe- 
rience with each individual cook as to which she likes better. 
However, let her by no means forget the salt in the water, whether 
it be boiling or cold; it will produce wonders, even with old pota- 
toes which may be otherwise almost uncookable. When the pota- 
toes are done the water should be poured off entirely, and the kettle 


put back on the range where it will not burn, in order that the pota- 
toes may steam through, and the moisture be evaporated. The 
cover should be put on the kettle so that one-third of the kettle 
may be left exposed to the air. - 

Mashed Potatoes. 

‘The potatoes for mashing must be perfectly soft, but not so soft 
as to fall into pieces. The least bit of a “bone” in them makes 
the mash lumpy. When they are quite dry and steamed through 
transfer to the mashing dish which has been warmed and add 
cream, butter, and salt in quantities to make the mixture rich and 
toothsome, then mash thoroughly. And above all things keep it 
hot. Pile up ina hot dish, and smooth gently with a knife if you 
cannot endure the rough appearance of the pile, otherwise do not. 
Serve instantly. Pepper may be added in flecks if desired. In 
preparing potatoes for cooking select those of a size that one may 
not be underdone when the rest are ready to be taken from the 
kettle. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Wash very clean potatoes of uniform size, and cut off a little 
piece from each end. Bake slowly till done, turning once. Never 
cut a baked potato but break with fingers. The potatoes may be 
carefully pared, and then baked. Many persons are fond of the 
crisp crust. Those left over from dinner may be sliced for supper 
in thin slices ina baking dish, and lumps of butter and salt and 
pepper laid over them. If salt pork is liked, thin slices of this 
may be put on top. Bake for half an hour. Raw potatoes cooked 
in this way make a delicious dish. 

Potatoes Hashed and Browned. 

Hash coarsely a quart of cold boiled potatoes; sprinkle them 
with salt and pepper. Put a tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan; 
when it melts, stir in a tablespoonful of flour. Stir till brown, then 
add a cupful of stock. Stir till smooth, then add the potatoes. 
Cook them five or six minutes and set them back on the range. 
Put a large tablespoonful of butter in an iron spider, and when the 
butter is very hot pour in the potatoes, and set the spider where 
they will brown on the bottom. In fifteen or twenty minutes fold 
like an omelet and serve immediately. A cupful of any brown 
gravy can be used in place of stock. 

Escalloped Potatoes. 

Butter a tin dish. Slice cold boiled potatoes and place in layers 
in the dish with lumps of butter, a little salt and pepper between 
each, and a slight sprinkling of flour. Fill the dish. On the top 
put a layer of cracker crumbs one-half inch deep. Over this pour 
one cupful of cream. Bake in a moderate oven one-half hour. 
Potatoes ‘‘a la Neige.”’ 

These are made by pressing the mashed potatoes through a 
colander or vegetable strainer. It makes a dainty appearance. 
Potato Croquettes. 

Take warm mashed potatoes and add the beaten yolk of an egg, 
and a little cayenne pepper and nutmeg. Beat thoroughly and 
mould up into balls or oblongs. Roll these in egg and then in fine 
cracker crumbs and fry in boiling lard. 

Potato Puff. 

Toa pint of mashed potatoes add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and beat with a large fork until it creams; add two yolks of 
eggs, one cupful of rich milk, and lastly the whites beaten stiff. Beat 
each ingredient in before adding the next, and pour the mixture 
into a buttered baking dish. Bake until the surface is nicely 
browned. The dish to be perfect must have a thorough beating in 
of the different ingredients. 

Potato Scallops. 

Fill some patty-pans or buttered scallop shells with hot mashed 
potatoes beaten light, and brown them in the oven after stamping 
a pattern on the top of each. Glaze while hot with butter and serve 
in the shells. 

Potatoes a la Duchess. 

Take cold mashed and seasoned potatoes, and form with the help 
of a little flour into small biscuit-like cakes. Glaze over with 
beaten egg, and bake to a delicate brown. 

Texas Baked Potatoes. 

Mince a large onion fine, mix well through some mashed pota- 

toes and brown in the oven. 
Potato Border. 
Six potatoes, three eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one of salt, 
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one-half cupful of boiling milk. Pare, boil and mash the potatoes. 
When beaten light add butter, salt, and pepper and two well-beaten 
eggs. Butter the border mould, and fill with the potatoes, pressing 
itdown. Let it remain fifteen or twenty minutes, and then turn 
out on the dish or plate in which it is to be served. Brush over 
with one well-beaten egg, and brown in oven. Fill the center with 
a curry, fricassee, salmis, or blanquette. 

Potato Rolls. 

Boil and mash six potatoes; add one tablespoonful of butter, the 
yolks of three eggs, one pint of milk. When cool add one table- 
spoonful of yeast, and beat in enough flour to make the mixture 
stiff. When risen make into cakes, let rise again and bake a deli- 
cate brown. 

Potato Rissoles. 

Roll mashed and seasoned potatoes into small balls, cover with 
beaten egg, and then bread crumbs, and boil in very hot fat for 
about two minutes. Serve with tongue and ham. 

Browned Potato. 

Mash and season well boiled potatoes. Heap up lightly in a dish, 
and hold a red hot stove-lid or salamander over it. It is well to 
glaze the top of the potatoes with butter as soon as a crust is formed 
by the hot stove-lid. Repeat the browning process. 

Fried Mashed Potato. 

One of the best ways of disposing of mashed potatoes is to pack it 
while warm in a brick-loaf pan which has been dipped in cold water. 
When cold and firm cut in regular slices a quarter of an inch 
thick, and fry quickly in a hot buttered saucepan. Especially nice 
for breakfast, when chops or beefsteak are to be served. 

Potatoes a la Macon. 

Take cold boiled potatoes and cut up into the very thinnest of 
slices. Put some butter and cream into a saucepan, and when hot 
add the potatoes. Salt delicately, and let cook till the potatoes 
have absorbed the cream and butter, stirring so carefully as to pre- 
vent breaking the slices and burning them. Put into a hot dish, 
dust with pepper, and serve with broiled steak. 

Potatoes a la Ruban. 

Take large peeled potatoes, and cut them round and round in 
long shavings. Fry in boiling fat, drain and salt. 
Potatoes a la Lyonnaise. 

Mince an onion and fry in hot butter. Add cold sliced potatoes, 
and stir them about till, in fashionable hotel parlance, they are 
“fried white,” then add a little minced parsley. 

Potatoes a la Parisienne. 

Cut with a vegetable cutter peeled potatoes into tiny balls. Boil 
in hot fat, drain, and salt. These balls may be stirred in milk, or 
cream and seasoned with salt and butter. 

Potatoes a la Maitre d’ Hotel. 

Put alittle white stock or milk into a saucepan with a little 
minced parsley, adding salt and pepper, and a squeeze of lemon. 
When hot add some cold potatoes cut into slices three-eighths of 
an inch thick. When heated through, serve. 

Grilled Potatoes. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in two, and broil on a hot buttered grid- 
iron. When browned serve very hot with fried or broiled fish. 
Potatoes en Caisse. 

Take baked potatoes, cut a small hole in the top of each, and 
carefully spoon out the contents. Mash this very fine in a dish 
over the fire, and season with butter, salt and cream, and stir in 
the whipped whites of two eggs. Fill the skins with this mixture 
and set in the oven for a few minutes to reheat. Serve in a folded 
napkin. 

Saratoga Potatoes. 

There is a little machine which comes for slicing potatoes which 
are to be cooked in this way, and which does the business in an 
extremely short time and does it extremely well. The slices must 
be of uniform thinness to assure success, else some will boil deli- 
cately and others be almost crisped. Let the slices be put into ice 
cold water to remain foran hour. Take them out, and dryina 
towel, and then boil in very hot fat. When delicately done, drain 
on a sieve, and salt them. These are delicious. 


Potatoes a la Trianon. 
Slice some potatoes into‘about six pieces each. Steam or boil 
until done. Have some fresh butter cut into dice, place the pota- 


toes in a hot dish, sprinkle crushed salt, and strew the butter over 
them and serve immediately. 
New Potato Pie. 

Grate a teacupful of raw potatoes. Boil one quart of milk, and at 
the boiling point stir in the potatoes. When cool add three well 
beaten eggs, and nutmeg or cinnamon as desired. Bake with under- 
crust only and eat while fresh. 

Colcannon. 

Put mashed potatoes and chopped cabbage in the proportions of 
two-thirds potato and one-third cabbage into a saucepan with a 
little lard or drippings. Season with salt and pepper, and stir 
briskly till both are well mixed. Pack into a dish and remove to 
the oven till the mixture is very hot. 

Browned Whole Potatoes. 

Peel and steam some potatoes till one-half tender or done, then 
put into the baking dish in which pork is roasting and let bake 
brown and crisp. Serve as a garnish on the plates with the pork. 
Potatoes and Dumplings. 

Cook sliced raw potatoes in milk and water, and when nearly 
done drop in dumplings made as biscuits are, and serve together 
with roast beef. 

Breakfast Potatoes. 

Chop cold boiled potatoes not too fine; heat some butter in a 
saucepan and put the potatoes in; when warmed through stir in 
some well beaten eggs. Serve hot. 

Potatoes a la Sauce Blanche. 

Put some sliced boiled potatoes into a saucepan with a little hot 
water, pepper and salt and minced parsley. When quite hot stir 
in, off the fire, the yolk of an egg, beaten up with the juice of a 
lemon. 

Potatoes Sautees au Beurre. 

Cut some raw potatoes with a vegetable cutter into balls the size 
of a marble, put them into a saucepan with plenty of butter and 
salt. Cover the saucepan, and shake it occasionally until the pota- 
toes are done, which will be in about an hour. 

Warmed Over Potatoes. 

Cut the potatoes into thin slices and heat them in a saucepan 
containing a cupful of stock, seasoned with salt, pepper, and a little 
parsley which has first been browned in butter. Cook slowly and 
until the potatoes have absorbed the gravy. 

Broiled Potatoes. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes into slices one-third of an inch thick. 
Dip them in melted butter and fine bread crumbs. Place in the 
double broiler, and broil over a not too hot fire. Garnish with pars- 
ley, and serve very hot. 

Small, New Potatoes. 

Farmers in New England never think of eating the potato till it 
is fully grown. It is, nevertheless, a delicious vegetable while very 
young, and in New York markets sells readily. An appetizing way 
to cook it is to scrape, or rub off the skin, wash, boil, and when 
done add cream, butter and salt and heat very hot. Or milk can 
be substituted for cream if it is thickened slightly. 

Potatoes a la Pueckler. 

Cook a quart of small potatoes, peel and slice them. Put them 
into a stewpan with two ounces of butter, a salt-spoonful of salt, 
one-half salt-spoonful of white pepper, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion. Let them simmer for fifteen minutes, shaking the pan occa- 
sionally to keep them from burning. Rub the inside of a large 
bowl with half a clove of garlic; break into it the yolks of three 
eggs, beat into them a teaspoonful of vinegar and pour over the 
hot potatoes. Shake them over the fire until properly mixed and 
serve immediately. 

Potato Pie. 

Two pounds of potatoes, two ounces of finely cut onion, one 
ounce of butter, and half an ounce of tapioca. Slice the potatoes 
and put at the bottom of adeep pie dish. Sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. Add the onions, tapioca, butter and half a pint of water. 
Cover the whole with bread crumbs and bake in a moderately 
hot oven. 

Potato Salad. 

It is essential that the potatoes for this should be hot, and the 
salt, pepper, parsley, and onion be added at this time. Take three 
quarts of boiled potatoes. A small potato, imported from Germany, 
the size of Spanish chestnuts, found at Delicatessen shops, is 
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excellent for this purpose. When properly prepared they will suit 
the taste of any epicurean lover of this dish. Boil them in their 
jackets in salted water, and only allow them to be cooked through. 
Take off the skin carefully, and not pare thin. Cut into convenient 
size for eating. Line a salad bow! with tender lettuce leaves. To 
the potatoes add a tablespoonful of finely chopped onion, a table- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of black pepper, 
and the same quantity of salt. Remove to the salad bowl, taking 
care not to break the potatoes. Pour over the whole a French 
dressing, or a mayonnaise. The latter makes a richer salad. 
Potato Soup. 

One quart of milk, six large potatoes, one stalk of celery, an 
onion and a tablespoonful of butter. Boil the milk with the onion 
and celery. Pare and boil the potatoes and mash very fine. Add 
the boiling milk and the butter, and season with pepper and salt. 
Rub through a strainer and serve instantly. It is excellent if not 
kept after it is done. A cupful of whipped cream, added when in 
the tureen, is a great improvement. 

Creamed Potatoes. 

Cut some new cold boiled potatoes into very thin slices. Put 
into a saucepan with a little butter, and cream enough to moisten 
well, When well warmed through add a well beaten egg and stir 
lightly. 

Potatoes served with Beets. 

Boil new potatoes and young beets in separate kettles. Then 
slice into the dish in which they are to be served, first a layer of 
potato sprinkled with little dots of butter, salt, and pepper, then a 
layer of beets treated in like manner, and so on till the dish is full. 
Over all pour a very little cream and set in the ovena very few 
minutes. To be eaten with a juicy and good beefsteak. 

Potatoes for Breakfast. 

-Cut medium sized potatoes into quarters or eighths, or into dice 
and boil in hot fat like doughnuts. Particularly nice and relish- 
able. The writer wishes she could speak a word for the poor coun- 
try boarder who goes from a city table with its dainties into the 
country during the heated term for strength and refreshment. The 
word is designed to reach the good country woman who so often 
is called upon to supply both, and whose catering has hitherto 
been only to farmers’ appetites. Don’t serve up for breakfast 
freshly boiled potatoes au naturel. It takes much longer to pre- 
pare them than to warm over the potatoes left from yesterday’s 
dinner, and ten to one they will effectually allay for that meal all 
inclination to eat on the part of the city guest. The writer has 
heard more despairing criticism regarding this particular and that 
of “fried” meats, than in regard to all other points of country cook- 
ing. Broiled steaks and chops, and warmed over potatoes, or baked, 
would make the city guest’s life a little easier, and more content. 
Potato Pudding for Dessert. 

One pound of potatoes boiled and well mashed. One quarter of 
a pound of butter stirred in the potatoes while warm, two ounces 
of sugar, the rind of one-half lemon chopped fine with the juice, 
anda teacupful of milk. Butter the tin, put in the mixture and 
bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. Two eggs improve it. 
Potato Pudding. 

Two pounds of potatoes boiled and mashed, one-half pound of 
sugar, the same of butter, six eggs, a wine-glassful of brandy, one 
nutmeg. Line a dish with paste and bake. 

Potato Pie. 

Boil and strain two pounds Irish or sweet potatoes, grate a lemon, 
and squeeze the juice into them while hot. Rub a pound of butter 
and one pound of sugar to a cream, to which add the well-beaten 
yolks of six eggs, the potatoes, half a nutmeg grated, a quart of 
rich milk, and lastly the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
Bake with an under-crust only. 

Potatoes a la Pomme. 

Mould hot mashed potatoes into the form and shape of apples, 
inserting something to represent the stems. Brown delicately. 
Potatoes a la Bechamel. 

Steam and cut in slices a dozen potatoes, and place in a heated 
dish. Pour over them a sauce made ofa tablespoonful of melted 
butter thickened with flour and mixed well with a teacupful of 
cream and the same quantity of stock. Boil it, and season with 
salt and pepper and add the well-beaten yolk of one egg. It is then 
ready to be put on the potatoes. 


Potato and Leek Soup. 

If leeks are not obtainable onions may be substituted. Cut in 
slices the white part of six leeks or onions. Fry the leeks in four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
dilute gradually with two quarts of stock and one of water. Cut 
in pieces eight potatoes and cook them till soft. Strain the soup 
through a sieve. If you have used no stock add a pint and a half 
of milk, and when the whole comes to a boil in either case, whether 
made with stock or water alone, add two eggs well beaten into half 
a cupful of milk anda little butter. Pour into the soup tureen. 
Do not allow the soup to boil after the eggs are added. Throw in 
a handful of minced chives or of minced parsley just before serv- 
ing. Serve fried croutons with this soup. This isa German recipe, 
and valued for its excellence. 


RECAPITULATION, 


See that your potatoes are good to start with; otherwise, 
no amount of cooking will render them so. Boil them always 
in salted water, pouring off the water when done, and allow- 
ing the moisture to evaporate. In mashing, mash and beat 
very thoroughly. Serve very hot, whatever the way of cook- 
ing be. Nothing is more unpalatable than a cold dish of po- 
tatoes. It is desirable to have variety in the cooking of so 
common and frequent a vegetable as this, and it is to be hoped 
that the ordinary cook may be induced to find a few more 
changes from the customary boiled or baked specimens which 
she, in nine cases out of ten, brings to her table twice a day 
the year round. There is no vegetable which receives such 
insulting treatment as the potato, nor one which will so well 
repay a little careful study as to its capabilities. 

—Mrs. S. O. Allen. 
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STOLEN OHERRIES. 

Robin Redbreast, Robin Redbreast, 
Tell me truly, pray, 

Was it you who stole my cherries 
From the tree to-day? 

Such a lot of glossy blackhearts, 
Ripe and juicy too; 

But, alas! somebody stole them, 
Robin, was it you? 


“Whit! tee-whit! tee-whit!’’ sang Robin, 
With a saucy bow; 

** What a fuss to make about 
Those cherries, anyhow! 

But, ma’am, since you needs must know it, 
Yes, I took a few, 

And my little mate was hungry, 
So she ate some too.” 


Robin Redbreast, Robin Redbreast, 
You forget, I fear, 

Who it was that used to feed you, 
Through the winter drear, 

When the woods and fields were covered 
With their snowy sheet, 

And when not a seed or berry 
You could find to eat. 


“Whit! tee-whit! tee-whit!’’ sang Robin, 
Looking bold and bright; 
“Surely you would not begrudge me 
Such a tempting bite? 
True, you fed me in the winter,”— 
Here he bobbed his head,— 
“But do I not sing to pay you 
For those crumbs of bread?”’ 


Robin Redbreast, saucy Robin, 
You are pert, I see, 

And I fear that I must watch you, 
Lest you strip the tree. 

But if you will not be greedy, 
You shall have a share, 

Just to pay you through the summer 
For your music rare! 


—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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ADMONITIONS FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


AND A Few SANITARY SUGGESTIONS. 


RZ)HE recurring anniversary of the Fourth of 
July never comes without bringing to many 
a young man and to some now grown old in 
years, sad remembrances of one Fourth, 
years ago, the memory of which they would 
gladly blot out forever. And a few years 
since, it was computed by a writer in one 
of our leading medical journals, that during 
the past ten years more than ten thousand 
people have had reason to regret the manner in which the 
Fourth of July is usually celebrated in America. Certainly a 
perusal of the columns of the daily press throughout the coun- 
try during the week following the Independence day of last 
year, will convey to any one that the average quota for that 
year at least was not diminished. 

Until we stop to think of it, it is difficult to conceive of the 
amount of damage that is each year caused by our present 
custom of celebrating with gunpowder. The loss of a leg or 
arm, an eye or a portion of the hand is of frequent occur- 
ence ; gun shot wounds, injuries from premature explosion of 
fireworks and the treacherous toy pistol are among the list of 
casualties produced by this destructive agent. Then too, 
there are many serious accidents and losses that are indirectly 
caused by its use ; fires are very common, and many a home- 
stead which was the result of years of toil and self-sacrifice 
has been destroyed in less than an hour, or a great conflagra- 
tion started by one small fire-cracker, half of a large and 
prosperous city is destroyed. Added to these may be men- 
tioned accidents caused by runaway horses and injuries to 
other animals, and the loss and suffering caused by the so- 
called fun of one day is enormous. All of this and more 
happens to those who are in good health and activity. But 
who can estimate the serious effects which such demonstra- 
tions have upon the sick, some of whom are seriously ill, and 
when it is of so great importance that they should have perfect 
quiet? How much the day is dreaded by physicians is known 
only to those who have been witnesses of the snapping of the 
thtead of life by a sudden explosion of a cannon on a 
neighboring street. That this matter will yet demand some 
recognition and redress from the municipal authorities in our 
large cities is not outside the hope of the possibilities of the 
future. 

But it is of another feature of this problem and one 
which is too often overlooked that I wish to speak. For 
the sake of convenience it may be called fersonal hygiene 
of the Fourth. 

There is doubtless no one day in the year when the people 
of all ages and of both sexes are so apt to violate and dis- 
regard every known law of health and life as on the Fourth 
of July. In the first place, the temperature at this season 
of the year should warn us not to carry our enthusiasm 
beyond the reasonable limits of physical endurance. When 
the mercury stands among the nineties, the human system 
cannot withstand a continuous round of excitement from 
sixteen to twenty hours, without endangering health and 
incurring an amount of fatigue and physical exhaustion, 
that it may take days and perhaps weeks to recover from. 
It should not be forgotten that with the majority of those 
people living in the city many of them have already begun 
to feel that enervating state of the system which has sug- 
gested the need of rest. Especially is this true of children 
and those of sedentary habits. To add to this already ex- 
hausted condition of the system, the excesses which are so 
often indulged in on the Fourth, is like adding the last straw 
to the camel’s back. 


YY 


The desire is almost universal among the young people to 
take active part in the entertainments that are to take place 
in the early part of the day. There is nothing selfish about 
“Young America” in this particular, and they make it com- 
pulsory upon the older inhabitants of the community to en- 
gage in these pleasures with them. But how often are these 
entered upon without first properly providing the system with 
sufficient food and nourishment. The fear that they will not 
“see it all,” induces many to start out, having eaten but little 
if any breakfast. In the case of children, after the breakfast 
hour is past it requires something more than parental 
authority to induce them to return home long enough to eat, 
and in some cases it is doubtful if they would find any one at 
home to get a meal for them if they desired it; while in too 
many instances the members of the family are not again 
united until noon. At that time—supposing a meager break- 
fast has been eaten—in what condition must the stomach be 
to properly receive and digest a hearty dinner, especially 
when its possessor has been out tramping round in the hot 
sun all the forenoon. 

But what shall we say of the dinner? Doubtless the 
proverbial penurious Chinaman would exclaim “ too muchee.” 
At any rate, as if to compensate for the loss of a breakfast a 
hearty and substantial dinner is provided. There is the sal- 
mon, roast lamb, peas, string beans and other hearty eatables 
followed with pastry, strawberries, cake and ice cream, while 
hot coffee or tea and ice water assist in performing the almost 
impossible task of regulating the temperature of the stomach 
to meet the requirements of the occasion. But it is “the day 
we celebrate,” and the stomach is obliged to stand the 
“racket” and make the best of it. Unfortunately, this is but 
the beginning of a series of abuses which this organ is com- 
pelled to endure during the long afternoon and often late into 
the night, as it is again and again regaled with candy, 
peanuts, pop-corn, fruit, ice-cream, ice-water and lemonade ; 
fortunate indeed if it does not receive something stronger and 
more foreign to its needs. 

Could the stomach for one-quarter of an hour be endowed 
with reason and the power of resistance, and could it rise up 
in rebellion against the senseless head above it, there would 
be enacted the best Punch and Judy show that was ever 
offered for ten cents. 

We turn now to consider a special feature of the celebration 
which is or should be of interest to the boys. It is with no 
wish to lessen or in any way mar the pleasures or anticipation 
of enjoyments of the day. But now, just before the Fourth, I 
would candidly ask any intelligent lad, if after all, the celebra- 
tion would be such a happy occasion if at its close he knew 
that another had been maimed for life through his care- 
lessness. Just so long as our Independence Day is celebrated 
with the use of gunpowder, will accidents more or less serious 
to life and limb occur on each anniversary. With the use of 
gunpowder, no matter in what way, the greatest care should 
be exercised; while we would emphasize in the strongest 
language, never, under any consideration, point a pistol, 
gun or cannon, or throw a firecracker, torpedo or piece of 
firework at any man, woman or child, or at a horse or other 
living animal. ; 

Finally, the nature of the celebration and pleasures of the 
day call for careful attention to the welfare of others. 
Especially is this true at such places as the regatta, horse- 
races, parades, fireworks, etc. Every adult male should con- 
stitute himself as a special committee of one to preserve order, 
and look after the women and children, and in every way 
endeavor to prevent the occurrence of accidents or panics 
which so often happen, aud which perhaps a little care and 
forethought might have prevented. 

—David N. Patterson, M. D. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A FORTUNE FOUND IN A PIOKLE JAR. 


WITH THE STORY OF ITS FINDING. 


E held a business meeting in the dining- 
room thatevening. The round table, 
reduced to its lowest terms, and cover- 
ed by its red Canton flannel spread, 
looked cheerful under the droplight. 
Mother Frank sat near the table with 
her knitting, her hands flying busily 
back and forth within the circle of 
light. The invalid was bolstered up 
on the shabby little lounge at the 
other side. The invalid was Frances. 
Amy was taking a surreptitious peep 
at her Roman History and Mab was 
buried in a pile of account books and 
paper. (“The Chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ” whispered Frances to Amy.) 
Presently the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer looked up, and rapped the table three times with her 

pencil. ‘The meeting will please come to order,” she com- 
manded. Mother Frank went steadily on with her knitting, 

Amy shut her book with a sigh, and Frances raised herself on 

one elbow to command a better view of the situation. The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer hemmed portentously, and rose 

to make a speech. 

“The Indians are in the habit of holding a council before 
they go to war,” she began. ‘We are, so to speak, those 
Indians—we are at war with our circumstances. It is the 
noble privilege of man to triumph over circumstances, yet I 
cannot conceal from this assembly that circumstances are at 
present somewhat pressing. It is my painful duty to inform 
you” (here she made a harrowing pause, with her hand thrust 
man-fashion behind her back, and slowly refreshed herself 
with a glass of water) “ that a close examination of the books 
which our financial manager ”’—a bow to Frances—“ handed 
to me this evening reveals the distressing fact that we are not 
making both ends meet. Meet they must and shall and lap 
over both ways. The question naturally arises, how shall this 
be done? The family treasury lies before me on the table. It 
contains ninety-seven cents. My next week’s salary is already 
appropriated to certain needful articles for household use, leav- 
ing but a small margin for bonnets and gowns. What shall 
we do in this present emergency? I await suggestions.” 

There was a moment’s silence as she sat down, broken only 
by the click of Mother Frank’s needles, and then Amy pushed 
her hair back over her shoulders and got up. “I am not a 
speech maker like Queen Mab,” she said with a candid little 
smile, “but I think it would be better to say ‘What can we 
do?’ instead of ‘ What shall we do?’” 

“That was a very good suggestion indeed,” said Mother 
Frank. 

“But it likewise narrows the horizon,” said Mab again. 
“When we come to count our resources, we stand something 
like this. I ama mere arithmetical machine by day, at so 
much a month.” 

‘Mab, dear, I cannot let you speak of yourself in that way,” 
interposed Mother Frank. 

“Oh, I assure you, Stone & Candler consider me so, and 
a good thing too, but considering that their hours are from 
eight to six the emoluments are not grand, and I am at a loss 
to see what more I can do in the time I have. Amy must go 
through school if we have to pawn all our India rubbers. 
Mother Frank has the care of the house on her shoulders.” 

“ And Frances, the good-for-nothing, has to be waited on, 
and is of no earthly use,” broke in the invalid. 

“Now, that’s all nonsense. You know it is. Don’t you 


keep our account books, do our mending, help Amy with her 
lessons? -Don’t you beat eggs, wind our worsted, arrange our 
flowers, stone our raisins?” ~ 

“We have so many raisins.” 

“The principle is the same,” said Mab, grandly. ‘ Don’t 
you go to talk about being of no use. Now, to come down 
to business again, it seems necessary that something should 
be done. We have a house over our heads to be sure, but, az 
contraire, we have to pay the interest regularly on the mort- 
gage.” 

“Suppose you count all the possible openings,” suggested 
Mother Frank. 

“A good idea,” answered Frances. “ Plain sewing, ma- 
chine sewing, fancy work, mending, Kensington embroidery, 
lustra painting, (any fool could do that) wood carving.” 

“Oh, you soar too high,” interrupted Mab. “ Stenography, 
type-writing, law copying, lamp tending, photograph coloring, 
book agent, (life of President Harrison, 2 volumes) automatic 
nutmeg grater, proof reading, elocution, circular folding, 
doll’s dressmaking, old ladies’ millinery.” 

“None of these things fit us,” said Frances, ruefully. 

Mother Frank laid down herknitting. “I can do plain sew- 
ing and mending,” she said, “ and I will help all I can in any 
way, though all my accomplishments are of the old-fashioned 
sort.” 

“No one wants any more accomplishments who can cook 
like you,” said Frances. 

“Mother Frank,” began Amy, suddenly. 

“What, dear?” 

“JT heard Emily White say yesterday that her mother was 
too tired to do any preserving this year, and she said she 
wished there was some place where she could buy some home 
made pickles.” 

There was another moment of silence, and then Mother 
Frank looked brightly at us around the table. “Iam not sure 
but Amy has hit just the very thing” she said. “I can make 
pickles, can’t I, girls?” 

“ But, Mother Frank, would you go round with a distressed 
gentlewoman air and carry pickles for sale in a big basket?” 
asked Mab, amazed. 

“ Why no, of course not, but I think if I made a number of 
extra jars when I did my own preserving, I could dispose of 
them, perhaps, in some quiet way.” 

“ There’s a place in town where they go for such things said 
Amy, eagerly. “That new Woman’s Exchange over on Bank 
street, don’t you know? You can get cake and jam and 
bread, and lots of things there all home-made—but I don’t 
know whether they have pickles or not.” 

“What a thing it is to be a school girl, and hear all the 
news” Mab remarked, coming round and pulling Amy’s pig- 
tail, “shall I make inquiries for you to-morrow, Mother 
Frank?” 

“Tf you will, dear, for that is something I know I can do.” 

“But won’t it be too much for you, mothery? Of course we 
will all help, but it will make you so much extra work.” 

“Not a bit too much. I like to fly around the kitchen very 
much better than I like sewing, and all that confining work.” 

That was one thing we all liked about Mother Frank. She 
always said what she liked and disliked, and treated us as if 
we had sense enough to understand. What we should have 
done with a martyr mother, who smiled, and looked patient, 
and never complained, I cannot imagine. 

The conclave broke up after that, and while Amy strapped! 
her books together and laid the cloth for breakfast, an:| 
Mother Frank set her muffins to rise in the kitchen, Mab gave 
Frances an arm up-stairs, whence smothered sounds of merri- 
ment, accompanied by a peculiar thud now and then soon 
announced that Mab, always in the highest spirits when the 
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family finances were the lowest, was entertaining Frances 
with a ballet dance on the matted floor. 

Mab came home at noon next day, bristling with informa- 
tion. “I’ve been over to the Woman’s Exchange,” she 
declared, washing the “dust of the daily grind” from her 
hands with soap. “It’s a tidy little place enough, lots of 
fancy work lying around, cheese cloth comfortables hung over 
a line like a washing day, a sort of perverted bookcase on one 
side with rows of canned fruit and jelly tumblers—I didn’t 
see any pickles, Mother Frank—-then there was a glass show- 
case full of painted china, and all the latest fads in water 
color paper and sachet bags, and behind it a very tony girl in 
the most ravishing tailor-made brown suit and a bonnet which 
was never made in this town, I’m positive.” 

*That’s Queen Mab all over,” said Amy, who had just 
come in. “When she gets to Heaven she’ll look around the 
firs! thing to see how the angels are dressed.” 

Mab cast a withering look at her. ‘This lovely being was 
graciously civil,” she went on, taking no other notice of the 
audacious school girl remark, “she gave me a circular, showed 
me around, and told me that it was necessary to pass an 
examination in pickles and jams before being allowed to enter 
anything for sale.” 

Mab, what an idea!” 

“ Fact, they have a certain standard and try every new con- 
siguer’s article by sample. You put your price on your goods, 
and they charge you ten per cent. commission on all articles 
sold and a subscription fee besides of one dollar.” 

“Oh!” said Amy, discomfited. 

“Why, that is very reasonable” said Mother Frank. 
“Pid you think they would sell things for nothing, Amy? 
Girls, I'll make a sample this afternoon or to-morrow, you 
shall all taste it, and when it is ready to send, Mab shall take 
it up to the Exchange.” 

Our house was in one of the out-of-the-way streets and 
boasted quite a respectable garden at the back, where we 
raised a supply of fruit and vegetables, with a little outside 
aid from Mickey Doyle, a paid attaché of nearly all the fami- 
lies on the street. Amy was up bright and early next morn- 
ing. Frances heard her whistling in the garden, while she 
picked the tomatoes, and she came in to breakfast with her 
cheeks as rosy as her hair ribbon. After she and Mab had 
gone, Mother Frank began operations in the dining-room, 
gossiping with Frances meanwhile, and nothing more than 
ordinary seemed to be going on. Nevertheless, when Mab 
came in that night, she found the family critically tasting the 
mixture out of a Scotch marmalade jar. ‘O Mother Frank, 
that’s going to be too good for anybody but the Norrises!”’ 
she exclaimed, when she too had seized a spoon and followed 
the others’ example. 

Mother Frank smiled in a superior manner. She had had 
no doubts from the first. She was quite well used to having 
her things turn out better than other people’s. 

“There is a rush of work just now,” said Mab attea. “The 
books.are behind and I shall have to be on hand evenings for 
several days, but I will carry your pickles up for you some 
noon, Mother Frank.” 

“No, dear, you will do nothing of the sort” was the decided 
answer. “ You have enough to do asitis. I will take them 
up myself, I am not afraid to interview your ‘tony girl in the 
brown tailor-made suit and the ravishing bonnet.’ ” 

“It was very interesting,” she declared to us on her return. 
“Your pretty girl in brown was not there Mab, but there were 
two or three young ladies showing visitors around, and the 
book-keeper was at the desk. I addressed my remarks to her 
and left a sample of that watermelon pickle you like so much, 
with the other. She said she could sell Chili sauce for us too, 
she thought there was some demand for it.” 


“ That is, provided you get your certificate,” suggested Amy, 
slyly. 

We were not left long in suspense on that point, for Mab 
came in at noon two days afterwards, crying “Passed! cum 
laude! Girls, it was funny. I went in this noon and my girl 
in brown was there again, only she wasn’t dressed in brown 
this time, but in blue, she is Miss Blake, girls, and lives in 
one of those lovely new houses on Hopeland Avenue. I’ve 
quite lost my heart to her. Well, she said the pickles were 
perfectly satisfactory, then she laughed, and the book-keeper 
came up, and said that some of the young ladies had stayed 
down to lunch the day before, it was such a busy day, and that 
they had eaten every bit of your pickle up, and just raved over 
it. Those were her very words. She gave me back the jars. 
So now your career is open to you, Mother Frank, go on in the 
path of duty and fortune play upon your prosperous helm.” 

* Rather a mixed metaphor, isn’t it ?”’ asked Mother Frank 
smiling, but we could see that she was well pleased. On the 
strength of this, although it was what Mab called “ Frugal 
Friday,” we had escalloped oysters for tea. 

Next morning, Mother Frank set regularly to work. Fran- 
ces did some of the easiest parts and Amy was chief errand 
runner all the morning. When at last the bottles were filled 
and sealed with a resinous, brown wax, they looked very 
tempting and Amy volunteered to carry them up herself, but 
we all laughed at her, and after she had lifted the hcavy 
basket once, she was glad to surrender it to Mickey Doyle. 
When the first pay day came, Mother Frank walked in 
triumphantly, and turned her purse upside down upon the 
table. Quite a little shower of silver rolled out. “There!” 
said she, “it was empty before, let me see, there was a dozen 
tomato at 30 cents each, that is $3.24 less the commission, a 
dozen larger bottles at 50 cents, makes $5.40, and $2 for Chili 
sauce is—total $9.64—yes, that’s right, for I paid the sub- 
scription fee. There is only one bottle left unsold, and they 
want a supply of Chili sauce on hand all the time.” 

“Three cheers for the Champion Pickle Maker!” said the 
irrepressible Mab. 

“* But what shall we do when all the garden things are used 
up?” inquired Amy, curic asly. 

** Oh, she will have to sow pickles, like the late Mrs. Null,” 
said Frances. ‘ What did you see up at the Exchange, to-day, 
in the way of fancy work, Mother Frank?” 

“ They are beginning to show Christmas work, so soon. I 
saw some exquisite drawn work this afternoon. There was 
one linen scarf, the middle covered with long stitch em- 
broidery, only twelve dollars, well, but really, it was cheap for 
that. Then there were quantities of aprons and blotting 
books, and handkerchief cases. I saw one funny thing this 
afternoon. The cake counter stands at the farther end of the 
room, and every loaf isticketed. A woman came in for a loaf 
of walnut cake, and made a great face because the tag was 
stuck on with a pin, and she finally went away without buy- 
ing it.” 

“Did she think it was poisoned ?” 

“No, but she seemed to think it might be stuck full of 
pins.” 

“ Mother Frank, why don’t you branch off into cake when 
the pickle season is over? Your Marquise cake for instance.” 

“One step at atime,” replied Mother Frank oracularly. 

And now, what more remains to be said? This year, Mother 
Frank is working on a more extended scale, and she has as 
many orders as she can fill. The pickle jar has brought a 
very modest fortune indeed, yet still good fortune to the 
Norris family, and I, Frances, who have leisure to do what 
the more useful members of it have no time for, have been 
deputed to tell our little story. 

—Rose Carthame. 
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A OHAPTER FOR BEGINNERS. 
Is EXPERIENCE ALL THAT HOUSEKEEPERS NEED? 

@4F T has often been in my mind to make 
; an effort in the direction of simplify- 
ing housekeeping for beginners. It 
has been a long time, twenty-five 
years, since I began, but I remember 
as if it were yesterday, the weariness 
and vexation of spirit, the aching of 
body and bones, which accompanied 
me at night to my bed, incident upon 
various failures and hundreds of un- 
necessary steps. Funny enough 
they seem to me now, but they were 
no funnier than a funeral then. Why should not some good 
practical woman, with a great deal of charity in her heart, write 
a hand book of simple recipes, with most careful instructions 
for inexperienced housekeepers? There are few girls who 
have proper training at home, they undoubtedly should 
have, but I am writing of mothers as they really are, and it is 
a fact that the ordinary girl goes from her mother’s home to 
one of her own, with so little practical knowledge, that with- 
out breaking the truth, I may say she has none. Training 
schools are few and far between. It has only entered into 
the brains of our educators, to a very limited extent, that 
Domestic Science might with profit be introduced into the 
public school curriculum. I have no doubt myself that a 


generation of girls could be taught the requirements of the 
body for developing strength, health and the scientific 
preparation of the necessary food, until it would be found 
they could do more for the benefit of mankind morally, and 
physically, than a whole race of preachers. 


In the mean time while we are waiting for the good times 
which are so slow in coming, can’t something be done for the 
girlsof now? The extract from Mrs. Ewing’s lecture to the Y- 
W. C. A. of Boston in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of March 16 
brings to mind my first cook-book. A more perplexing one 
was never given to the public. I have it before me and 
here is the first cake recipe I tried. It recomended itself be- 
cause there was only one egg called for, and I, like other 
young housekeepers, wanted to be economical. “Surprise 
Cake,” a good name too I thought. “One egg, one cup 
of butter, one-half cup of sugar, one cup sweet milk, one 
teaspoon soda, two teaspoons cream tartar, flour to make 
the proper consistence.” No mention made as to how the 
ingredients should be combined, no reference as to what 
kind of sugar. It occurred to me that the man (it was a man) 
who got up the recipe meant things should be added in the 
order given. I beat the egg, then put in the sugar, this looked 
all right, but when the butter was put in it did not smooth up 
well and the milk only made it look worse, the addition of soda 
gave the mass a greenish brindle color, the cream of tartar 
changed that, then the flour “to make the proper consist- 
ence.” I do assure you this was as bad as a Chinese puzzle. 
And from that day to this I have hated the man or women 
who makes use of this expression in giving a recipe. 

What does a child of five years old know of original ‘sin or 
total depravity? Yet ask him and his definition will be nearly 
as correct as the inexperienced cook’s answer to the question, 
““What should be the proper consistency of cake dough.” It 
is needless to add that my cake was a failure excepting for 
chicken feed ; for that purpose it lasted many days. There is 
a cooky recipe which I tried. It ends in this style, “Stir 
in just sufficient flour to allow of its being rolled and cut into 
cakes.” I remember saying to myself in perfect desperation, 
“ How should I know what sufficient flour means?” “Is ita 
pound or is it a barrel that is needed?” I will only copy one 


other recipe from this book, and it is named “ Back Woods 
Preserves:” “ Boil a pint of molasses from 5 to 20 minutes 
according to its consistency, add 3 eggs well beaten, and con- 
tinue to boil for a short time ; season with a nutmeg. Do not 
fail to give it a trial.” 

Of cook-books, I have collected a small library, but only 
depend upon. two or three of them. Catherine Owen’s 
Progressive Housekeeping which I have not seen, may be 
just what beginners need. Mrs. Ewing’s manuals on bread, 
salads and soups are good helps. But the majority of recipes 
are so much too large for a little family of husband and wife, 
and so many failures are made in dividing. It has always 
seemed to me if the young housekeeper had a book gotten up 
especially to meet her needs, her limited finances ( probably) 
and her still more limited knowledge (surely ) might be made 
to serve her with less disastrous results. 

There are many mothers grown gray in the service who 
have finally attained to what they consider a point, where, to 
use their own words, “They don’t need to be told anything 
about cooking,” and they think their daughters should go 
through the same kind of drill, years of failure, years of partial 
success and at last triumph; this is experience which is called 
the “best school.” It is a good school, also a very hard one, 
and when a woman depends for her education in cooking 
entirely on this school, she finds it exceedingly expensive. [ 
believe if accounts were kept, it would be found to be the 
most so of any school on the face of the earth. Right here 
for the sake of illustration, let me give an example of a begin- 
ner’s practical economy, and that beginner myself. I was told 
“better brown your own coffee, there’s a difference of five 
cents on the pound.” Five cents was not to be thought light- 
ly of at this time of life certainly; it would make a difference 
of sixty cents in a year for I knew we used a pound a month. 
It occurred to me that this ordeal need not be gone through 
with but once in thirty days if 1 could manage it at one time. 
I took my large bread pan and turned the coffee in. I had no 
idea what degree of heat was needed, only that the oven must 
be hot, so I sat down and waited, occasionally opening the 
door to look in. It seemed to take a long time to begin. At 
this stage the door bell rang, and a woman had come to enlist 
me in the missionary cause. The coffee was forgotten until | 
was reminded by an overwhelming odor. The woman smelled 
it and went, but too late, the mischief was done, it was burned 
black, and my thoughts about the woman and the cause were 
also black. Fifty cents wasted beside the tears. This was 
not the last coffee I burned up, but I did not try so much at a 
time afterward. ‘The day for this particular kind of trial has 
gone by,—at least I hope so, for unless one has a roaster, it is 
in every way better and more economical to trust this work to 
your grocer, 

Just one more example of my early economy. My husband 
said he would like a custard pie, just such as his mother 
always had. I felt glad it needed but one crust, for if I failed 
there would not be so much loss. I went to a neighbor and 
explained the case, she kindly came to the rescue with the 
following directions: make your custard so and so, which was 
easily done, but the pastry, there was where the trouble came 
in. “Get your flour ready in the bowl, sprinkle a little salt over 
it, have the water quite cold, rub a lump of lard the size of an 
egg most thoroughly through the flour, then add the water, little 
atatime. How simple it all seemed. Taking about a quart 
of flour I put the shortening through it ina masterly manner, 
then I added water as directed and was amazed at the 
quantity of dough. When it was baked I doubt whether the 
pies found in the ovens at the excavation of Pompeii were 
any harder or more unpalatable. 

With the memory of these days still fresh, I grow indignant 
when people say, “ Experience is all that housekeepers need.” 
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I would urge strongly upon any young woman whose eyes 
may fall on these lines, to think less of personal adornment 
when contemplating matrimony and put a portion of the 
money intended for such uses into your pocket and “get you 
to” (not a nunnery) a cooking school. Goa hundred miles 
or more if need be. You will learn more in three months than 
you will by experience alone in as many years; besides you 
will be taught the whys and wherefores of things which your 
mothers may not know with all their years of training. Then 
still better you will save your own digestive apparatus and 
your husband’s too. 

—Mrs. H. M. Jacobs. 
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MY APPLE-TREE NEIGHBORS. 


Such a nice little family live over the way, 

They’ve been living there just a month to a day. 

They selected their home with much thought and care, 
And three little babies with bright eyes are there. 


Every morning this month they’ve been up with the sun, 
And with untiring patience their work have begun,— 
The mother is busy throughout the whole day, 

In her life there seems to be no time for play. 


In her modest brown gown she flits quickly about, 

To make the home neat while her husband is out,— 
Providing the dinner, which she must prepare,— 

They have fruit every day, and their meat they like rare. 


He has a voice of such wonderful power, 
One could listen enchanted hour after hour; 
He sings all the day with untiring glee, 

He surely a great musician must be. 


Sometimes she joins in a sweet, low tone,— 

They have a song-language entirely their own,— 
And to fathom their meaning I often do try, 

But I dare not approach, for of strangers they’re shy. 


But what I can hear, by keeping quite still, 

Is, “‘ Live in the world with good cheer and good will; 
Don’t find fault with duties allotted to you; 

Do your task bravely—be noble—be true. 


“Try to make other lives happy and bright; 
Why! the world’s brimming o’er with delight, 
And the sunshine of one long summer day 

Is enough to make one merry and gay.” 


Where did they such rare melody find? 

Was it whispered to them by the soft summer wind? 
Did they learn the secret of brooks and flowers 

In the glow of the early morning hours? 


What a lesson they teach of hope and good will, 

They are never down-hearted and never seem ill ; 

When they speak to each other they always say, ‘‘ Sweet!” 
They’re the happiest family on the whole street. 


One morning they seemed in a flutter to be, 

And I thought, “ Is it possible they disagree?” 

But no, it was only their frolic and fun, 

As they played with their babies out in the bright sun. 


_ [hope you won’t think I’ve discourteous been, 
Though they’ve lived here a month, I’ve not yet ventured in; 
But if I approach they appear so alarmed, 
I’ve admired from a distance and left them unharmed. 


But to tell you the truth, they are tenants of mine, 
And from my large garden they frequently dine ; 
They found the place vacant and entered so gay, 
I hadn’t the courage to send them away. 


Now who are these neighbors, so timid and shy? 

Why, they live in the old apple orchard close by; 

And the little brown gowns which they so well adorn, 
They have worn every day since the time they were born. 


Such glimpses of happiness I often see, 

Through the blossoms that cover the old apple tree; 
And I’ve learned to‘love them so truly and well, 

That just where the home-nest is, I’m not going to tell. 


—Abbie Folsom Taber. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES AND CUCUMBER CATSUP. 


When old Dr. Richener of culinary fame inveighed so 
stringently against pickles, I am sure he had never seen any 
made by the recipe which I am about to give, else he could 
not have held out against them; no, not even if he knew gout 
would seize him the instant he demolished one. 


Cucumber Pickles. 

Select four dozen cucumbers about three or four inches long, and 
of small, neat figures. Put them in a sleazy cotton bag; tie the 
bag close down to the cucumbers, and sink it in a jar or cask of 
brine strong enough to float an egg; and put a clean rock on the 
bag to keep the cucumbers submerged in the brine. This device 
of imprisoning pickles in a bag before putting them in brine is one 
that saves no end of trouble, and pickles, too, since no truant can 
escape and come floating atop to soften and spoil, as so many used 
to do when crossed sticks and a small plate were their jailers. 
After the cucumbers have been in brine six weeks, put them to 
soak in fresh water for twenty-four hours, then take them out, wipe 
each one with a coarse towel, and put them ina porcelain-lined 
kettle, and cover them with cold vinegar. Set the kettle on the 
stove and let them boil until you can pierce them easily with a 
straw. Take them out of the kettle and put them ina stone jar. 
Throw away the vinegar in which they were boiled, and put the 
same quantity—. ¢.,enough to cover the pickles—of best cider 
vinegar in the kettle and put it back on the fire to boil. Into this 
vinegar stir one pound of sugar, one tablespoonful of ground black 


pepper, four large onions sliced thin, half an ounce each of mace, 


allspice, cloves, and race ginger, broken up in a mortar. When 
the vinegar comes toa boil stir up two tablespoonfuls of ground 
mustard, and one of turmeric with enough cold vinegar to make 


a paste that will pour; stir this into the boiling vinegar and at once 


remove it from the fire and pour it over the cucumbers, over which 


you have already sprinkled one ounce of white mustard seed. 


See that the pickles are well covered with the vinegar; if they are 
not, add cold vinegar enough to cover them. Tie them up closely 
and set the jar back of the stove for twodays. The pickle is then 
ready to be eaten, and if you have a taste educated to good things, 
or a natural affinity for the best, why then you will be ready to eat 
them. 


While on the subject of cucumber pickles, I might as well 
tell you how to make cucumber catsup. This recipe, bor- 
rowed from my sister-in-law, is the very best of all that we 
have tried (and they have been “more than a few”), as it 
holds to the last the delicate appetizing flavor of midsummer 
dinners, with their cool garnish of sliced cucumber. 
Cucumber Catsup. 

Select fresh tender cucumbers; peel and grate them in a large 
bowl until you have enough to make two quarts of pulp after the 
juice is all pressed out of it. With a wooden spoon gently press 
the pulp until the juice stops running. Season this pulp with half 
a pint of grated white onions, half a pint of horseradish grated, 
half an ounce of ground black pepper, six level tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, and as much salt as you like. Mix the pulp and 
seasoning thoroughly together. Have ready three glass jars that 
will hold one quart each; divide the seasoned pulp into thirds, and 
put one-third part into each jar and fill the jar to the top with best 
cider vinegar (cold), screw the tops tightly on the jars and set them 
away in acool place. When this catsup is opened in the winter it 
will smell as if it was midsummer, and you had just sliced cool, 
crisp cucumbers fresh from the green-leaved vines. 


We think it the nicest of the whole army of condiments 
that we have, “Cape Fear ” and “James River” family 
recipes for preparing. And what wasn’t known about good 
living on those two historic rivers, whose settlers represented 
the best blood of the “ Mother Country,” is not worth know- 
ing, at least by don vivants, and those who believe that the 


gustatory nerves were given for man’s gratification, and not 
penance. 


—Rebecca Cameron. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
VII. 
A QUAKER WEDDING AND A QUAKER WEDDING FEAST. 
NANTUCKET, 4th month, 3oth. 
VY DEAR NIECE :—In order to compensate thee 
for what in my last letter may have been dis- 
appointing to thee, I will in this give thee instruc- 
tion as to cakes, puddings, and such fancy dishes 
may come to my mind. If I am continually ex- 


my instruction only to simple dishes, and especially in 

the recipes for cake, I shall send thee none but such as 
I have tried and find worthy to be remembered, for I hear 
much complaint of late, on the small amount of fine cake 
made, so much of it is made with baking-powders, and such a 
needless amount of that used by servants, that the cake is dry 
and tasteless. If I have cake I want it sufficiently rich to be 
cake, and to be made of the very best materials. I do not 
consider it of any advantage to buy a poor quality of butter 
for any use; better use less and have that good quality 
always. 

Cake is not a necessity, it is one of the luxuries of one’s 
table and is deserving of much pains being taken in its 
making and baking, for therein lies its success. First of all 
I will give thee a rule for a fruit cake made in 1800 and 
handed down to us. It has been made for many a wedding 
cake, for we used to be obliged to make our own. 

Then I will give thee some puddings, one called “on the 
Island,” Anna Coffin’s “Second-day Wedding Pudding” 
and said to have been used before the Revolution. I pre- 
sume thee will wonder what a “ Second-day Wedding ” means 
and I will give thee a description of a Quaker wedding, such 
a one as thy Uncle Christopher’s and my own was. 


A QUAKER WEDDING. 


On a preparative meeting-day in the seventh month, many 
a year ago, after the close of the first meeting, on a fifth day, 
for thee knows, we yet have our mid-week meetings, when 
the shutters had been drawn preparatory for the business 
meeting, thy Uncle Christopher, attended by one of the men 
Friends, came into the Women’s Meeting and offering me his 
arm, waited upon me to the lower rising seat, when after sit- 
ting a few moments in silence, we rose and declared individu- 
ally, that with Divine permission and Friends’ approbation, we 
intended marriage with each other, then after a suitable pause 
we went, accompanied by one of the women Friends into the 
Men’s Meeting, and there made the same declaration 
and I was then escorted to my seat again. This was what 
was called “Passing Meeting.” My dress was a pearl 
colored Canton crepe, made with a very short waist and a leg- 
of-mutton sleeve, and I wore a white silk shawl and a rose- 
white Quaker bonnet, and thy Uncle was much pleased with 
my appearance, a perfectly proper state of mind for him to be 
in was it not, my dear? 

Then it was in order for the persons appointed by the 
Meeting, to make necessary inquiries as to our clearness to 
proceed in marriage, such as the consent of our parents and 
our membership of the Society of Friends in good standing. 
Then the next Monthly Meeting gave us liberty to accomplish 
said marriage, according to their rules, and appointed two 
Friends each from the Men’s and Women’s Meeting to attend 
and see that good order was preserved and a certificate pre- 
pared and properly witnessed. Then the last day of summer 
8th month, 31st, was “Our Wedding Day” and my dress was 
a very light fawn-colored Levantine silk made with a Grecian 
waist, but short-waisted as all our dresses then were, and a 
new white Quaker bonnet. 


We went into the Men’s Meeting, accompanied by those 
Friends who had been appointed as well as by our own family 
friends, and took our seats on thé second rising seat, where we 
sat through the Meeting for Worship more than one hour 
long and heard speaking from one or two who sat on the seat 
above us. Then after a season of silence, we were advised 
very quietly that it was a proper time for us to rise and take 
upon ourselves the bonds of matrimony. 

Thy Uncle Christopher took me by the hand and said: “In 
the presence of this assembly, I take this my friend Rachel 
Starbuck to be my wife, promising through Divine Assistance 
to be unto her a faithful and affectionate husband until death 
shall separate us,” and I then said the same words to thy 
Uncle Christopher. 

Then the certificate of marriage was set before us, which we 
signed, saying as a farther confirmation thereof, “ we set our 
hands ;” I after the custom of marriage adopting the name of 
my husband. CHRISTOPHER Macy, 

RACHEL Macy. 

“* And we whose names are hereunto subscribed, being pres- 
ent at the solemnization of their marriage, have set our hands 
as witnesses thereto” and all who chose signed. We then 
returned to my father’s house, where were assembled all the 
members of -both families and some intimate friends. We 
dined and had wedding cake of fine quality to offer all who 
called. The next day we dined at the house of thy Uncle 
Christopher, and that is where the Second-day Wedding Pud- 
ding gets its name, and both families were also there. After 
that tea drinking and dinner parties were in order, and we 
remained at my father’s house until our own house was ready 
for occupancy. 

No going away in those days on wedding journeys, no 
unnecessary display and no need for elopements, and as far 
as has come to my knowledge, no divorces, and of marriages 
so carefully contracted few comparatively have been failures. 
Now after all this digression thee shall have 
Anna Coffin’s Pudding. 

Ten eggs, three pints of milk, one-half pound of butter, one-half 
pound of sugar, eleven ounces of cracker, one pound of boiled 
raisins, boiled about an hour, cooled by pouring cold water over 
them and then stoning them. Pound the cracker fine or roll it, boil 
the milk and pour over them, stir the butter and sugar to a cream, 
add to the crackers and milk and a little salt and some nutmeg. 
When cold add the raisins and the eggs, well-beaten, pour it into 
a well-buttered dish and bake one hour and a quarter. Serve 
either with a liquid or hard sauce made of butter and sugar and 
a little wine. 

The cake recipe as made in 1800, is as follows: 

One full cup of butter, one cup light brown sugar, three-quarters 
cup of molasses, three cups sifted flour, teaspoon of soda, one-half 
cup of flour for the raisins to be rolled in and five eggs; one-half 
cup of milk into which dissolve the soda, a teaspoonful each of 
cloves and cinnamon and a nutmeg grated, one and a half pound of 
raisins stoned and a half pound of citron cut fine. 


There is a recipe, on the Island, said to have been made 


with great success by the wife of Peter Folger, in 1674. Tome 


it seems somewhat like the “ Loaf Cake of Connecticut.” 


Two and one-half pounds of flour, one pound of butter, one pound 
of sugar, one-half pint of milk or water, one-half pint of wine, one 
and one-half pounds of raisins, one-half ounce of nutmeg, one-half 
ounce of mace, one-half pint of yeast, five eggs. Mix’ one-half of 
the sugar and one-half of the butter, stirring it toa cream, add the 
milk, all the flour and the yeast. Beat it well together and set it 
to rise at night. In the morning mix in thoroughly the remainder 
of the materials and set to rise again. Then bakein loaves. The 
raisins are to be boiled and stoned, and if water is used in making 
the cake instead of milk as it is said to keep moist longer so made, 
the one-half pint of the water in which the raisins have been boiled 
is to be used. 
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Washington Cake 

Is a fine fruit cake, and is made with one and one-half pounds of 
flour, one pound of butter, one and one-half pounds of sugar, 
eight eggs, three pounds of fruit, raisins or currants, three- 
quarters pound of citron cut fine, one pint of milk, wine measure, 
three or four grated nutmegs, a little mace, a tablespoonful of 
cinnamon, a teacup half full of brandy. This will make two 
loaves. 

A Very Fine Cake. 

{ will give thee one more. One pound each of flour, sugar and 
butter and eight eggs, two pounds each of raisins and currants and 
one-half pound of citron, one-half cup of molasses into which 
dissolve a pinch of soda, add a little mace, nutmeg, cinnamon and 
cloves and a good glass of brandy. Steam it five hours and then 
set it in a stove oven for a half hour. 

Bread Cake. 

Here is a very fine Bread Cake. Three pints of light biscuit 
dough, one and two-thirds pints of sugar, two teacups of butter, 
four eggs, three grated nutmegs, one wine glass of brandy or wine, 
a teaspoonful of soda, the grated peel of two oranges and the juice 
of one. This will make four loaves, but it will be so enjoyable 
that it will not keep as well as some other kinds I could mention. 
Sponge Cake. 

No.1. Nine eggs, the weight of six in flour, the weight of nine 
in sugar, the juice and rind of a lemon. 

No. 2. One pound of sugar, one-half pound of flour, ten eggs, 
peel and juice of one lemon, a pinch of salt and one of soda the last 
thing before it goes into the pans. Beat the yolks well, then add 
the sugar, then the beaten whites and stir the flour in gently, then 
the lemon juice. 

Coffee Cake. 

This is made as follows: One cup of strong coffee, one cup of 
butter, one cup of molasses, one cup of sugar, two eggs, four cups 
of flour, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, one of cloves, one pound 
of raisins, one of currants and one level tablespoonful of soda. 


Jenny Lind Cake. 

This is a good light cake to be eaten while fresh. Two cups of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one cup of milk, four eggs, well- 
beaten, separately, three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, flavor as thee chooses. 
Walnut Cake. 

One and one-half cups of powdered sugar, one-third cup of 
butter, two cups of flour, three-quarters cup of milk, into which put 
one-half teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar into the flour, and use the whites of four eggs and one cup 
of walnut meats. Do not bake it in too quick an oven. 

Orange Cake. 

This is very nice. One cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, two 
cups of flour, two eggs, one-half teaspoonful of soda in one-half 
cup of milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar in the flour, the 
grated peel of one orange. For the frosting, take the juice of the 
orange made very thick with frosting sugar and spread on the top 
of the cake as soon as taken fromthe oven. Bake it inasquare tin. 
Harrison Cake. 

Nowas this is centennial week I will give thee a “ Harrison Cake” 
which I think was used in the days of President Harrison’s grand- 
father: Two cups of molasses, one of butter, one of sugar, one of 
sour cream, a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, one of soda, two 
teacups of currants. The butter should be cut small and put into 
a sauce-pan with the molasses. Melt them well and pour the 
mixture upon three or four cups of flour, then add the sugar and 
half the cream. The rest of the cream use to dissolve the soda 
in,and then addit. Take enough more flour to make it about 
as thick as cup cake and stir it ten or fifteen minutes, add the 
currants and bake in pans like cup cake. Be careful it does not 
burn. Thee will notice this cake has no eggs. 


One more and I think thee will not need to go without cake 
for the present, and as this has chocolate it will give thee a 
variety: 

Dayton Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, five 

eggs, one-half cup of milk, one teaspoonful of cream tartar in flour, 


one-half teaspoonful of soda in a little vinegar when ready for the 
pan. Divide the mixture and stir into one-half, four tablespoonfuls 
grated chocolate mixed with a little milk and flavored with vanilla 
and heated over the fire. Frost this with chocolate, the other half 
frost with white frosting flavored with lemon. Chocolate frosting 
made of four tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, four tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar, one-half cup of water, boil till stiff, then 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla. 

I am not much given to novel reading, but “ The Quaker 
Girl of Nantucket” has given many of us much pleasure. 
Thee knows The Society of Friends do not approve of light 
reading, but this brought to mind many a_ well-known 
character, such as the lovely Aunt Dorcas, the nurse, Susan 
B. and Amos, with his store of knowledge and to say nothing 
of Miriam with her trials, that I commend it to thee for perusal 
in thy hours of leisure, knowing thee will be pleased with it. 
Beside that many of us have a deep interest in Catharine 
Lee and wish her much success in her work. 

It will soon be time for thee to give attention to the making 
of jellies, preserves and such delicacies, and I will instruct 
thee in that branch of housekeeping soon. Meanwhile trusting 
the instructions given for cake making will prove satisfactory, 


I remain thy affectionate aunt. 
—Rachel Macy. 
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SHE. 


You'll discover as you pass her, and you readily will class her as a grad- 


uate of Vassar 
Or of Smith, 


But she’s not the sort of woman that the humorists inhuman choose their 
jokelets to illumine— 
Nor a myth. 
Though the tortoise-shell eye-glasses she affected in her classes still her 
faultless nose harasses, 
N’ importe, 
She’ll decipher paleography, Silurian geography, or mystical cryptog- 
raphy, 
For sport. 
While fully stocked with knowledge is her cranium of ’ologies, instilled 


at female colleges, 
I trow, 


Her attractiveness embraces all the dainty, winsome graces from the 


prehistoric races 
Down to now. 


She’ll dissect a pliosaurus, or articulate one for us, yes, and scan a page 


of Horace, 
Quickly too, 
And although a bit pedantic, she’s by no means Browning-frantic, but, 


per contra, is romantic, 
Entre nous. 


She can give an explanation of the Pliocene formation, and describe the 


situation 
Of its strata, 


And will argue like a Stoic, and as seemingly heroic, of the age Paleo- 
zoic 
And its data. 
She, her ideas quite Platonical, and in a way mnemonical, though hardly 


called canonical, 
Advances 


With uncertain erudition (in her heart they’ve no admission), and she 
strengthens the suspicion 
By her glances. 
Though her learning is extensive, and, it follows, most expensive, no one 


need be apprehensive 
For her reason; 


Ideas which she seems to cling to, later on she’ll offer wing to, common 
sense she then will bring to 
Bear in season, 


For this educated creature has a mother who will teach her when no 


other one can reach her 
With a book, 


That for which a man will prize her, be he millionaire or miser, it is this 


—to make you wiser— 
How to cook. 


—F. H. Curtiss. 
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AGENTS. 


A Story WuicH Many HousEKEEPERS MAY APPRECIATE. 


LONZO and I had just moved into 
our new house. ‘Together we had 
studied the mysteries of plumbing and 
ventilation, and had planned bow 
windows and porticoes. Now upon 
the hill slope with the dark green of 
the trees behind, our home was com- 
pleted. 

} “Asightly little place,” a neighbor 
said. And I complacently answered, 
“Oh! yes.” “Comfortable to havea 
house of your own,” said Alonzo “ Where you can do just 
as you have a mind too,” I added. I was so busy that the 
days were not half long enough, and there were many inter- 
ruptions. 

“T’ve had five agents here this morning, Alonzo, the house 
must be attractive, or so many would not call.” 

“Hum! Bought something of each? Of course, they ad- 
mire the house—from a business point of view.” Alonzo is 
always in a hurry at dinner time, and he has a way of leaving 
out a word, now and then, but the meaning is clear. 

I am not suspicious, naturally, but I had noticed that the 
praises of the house and its location came from those of 
whom I purchased. One even told me that he should think 
I would buy something, to pay him for climbing the hill. 
After he had gone, it occurred to me, that I might, at least, 
have said “ Nobody asked you to.” Now that I had in 
mind, just what to say, I became very careful that such an 
emergency should not happen, and for the next week I 
patronized each agent. ‘ 

“It would be a great help to Alonzo,” I thought, “ to have 
no care of the household accounts,” so each month he sup- 
plied me liberally with money, and I took great pride in 
settling the bills. I even planned, that with a little care, I 
might lay by something toward a new dress, with which to 
surprise Alonzo; but my money and time seemed to be 
beyond my control. 

What a strange thing association is, I seldom throw open 
my parlor windows without a thought of China and spiced 
mackerel. A cooking class had been formed in the village. I 
was one of its members. I thought that if I knew more about 
it, I might enjoy cooking ; so with much zeal I learned to 
compound various dishes in an artistic manner. One morn- 
ing | ordered fresh mackerel, and spent an hour in carrying 
out, most carefully, the directions for its cooking. I closed 
the oven door, and read, “Bake slowly two hours.” The 
coal fire was not upon its best behavior. I opened the front 
slide to start it up a little, and heard a gentle rap. Stepping 
into the hall, a glance through the screen door, showed me, a 
faultlessly dressed, but minute specimen of the male sex. 

“Ah! Good morning Mrs.——!” Here I threw open the 
door, and he impressively said. “I am from——”naming a 
university noted for its athletic training. The words came to 
my lips “I thought they grew larger men there.” Perhaps 
he guessed my thought. I do not know much about mind 
reading, but he grew embarrassed, and I mentally reproached 
myself, for, as 1 am not a very large woman I am not one to 
judge others in that particular. And, as I in turn became 
embarrassed, he continued, removing from a case a volume. 
“T have your name as one who would be interested in a work 
on an entirely new subject.” It is generally flattering to be 
remembered by others. I invited him in, saying that I was 
busy, but would spare a few minutes. The young man 
rolled an easy chair to my side, and arranged himself com- 
fortably in it, the well-kept hands lingered a moment before 


the covers were opened and I was told that the work was 
upon “China.” Bryant’s History makes China appear rather 
ancient, but I have great respect for —— university. I duly 
admired the frontispiece, and arrived at the table of contents 
to be read in three pages of headings. 

“Oh! yes.” I thought, “ Now he will be through,” but he 
commenced at Chapter I, and my mind wandered. I would 
be absolutely silent and see how long he could talk upon 
China. His voice hada pleasant rise and fall, and what a 
memory. I leaned forward and glanced at the page “ He was 
reading.” The breeze through the open window brought to 
me an odor from the kitchen, with a hurried exclamation, 
I sprang from my seat and rushed out of the room. When | 
returned the young man was gone. Alonzo and I hada 
picked-up dinner. 

One morning I took my book out upon the veranda, and 
indolently enjoyed the warmth of the sun. There wasa chill 
in the air, and the sumac on the hillside was throwing back 
such vivid rays that one forgot its graceless form before its 
gorgeous coloring. 

“Your Ma to hum, Sissy?” I rose and turned to face a 
large-framed country woman with a square black satchel in 
her hand. 

“Lor, now! guess I kinder startled you. You looked so 
little setting in that big cheer, I mistook you. I headed for 
here when I got off the cars, I came in from Duncton this 
morning. I’m going round to sell a paper, and they give 
away two ficters toev’ry one that takes it. You ha’n’t gota 
little water handy have you? I won’t trouble you to bring it 
out, I can drink just as well out of the dipper.” 

She followed me into the dining-room, and, after taking a 
swallow of the water she turned and placed a picture against 
the wall, with such a candid air that I knew the water was 
only an excuse and smiled to find myself so easily outwitted. 
Her eyes fell upon the little high chair, and she said in a 
hearty, honest tone. 

“ T’m glad to see that cheer, ahouse don’t seem like hum 
to me, without there’s children.” 

I faltered, “‘ yes there was—,” and turned to hide the tears 
I could not keep from starting. When I turned toward her 
again, she replaced a white cotton handkerchief in the 
alpaca dress and her voice took a softer key. 

“ Be patient, it’s all I can tell you, though p’r’aps I ought’er 
say more. ‘There’s the older boys, they was married and 
settled like, and I’d left but one, and I can’t tell you what 
heaps of comfort he was to me. Wall! I kept him fifteen 
years, and now, we’re that lonesome—but we must live, and 
there’s the interest and taxes. So I started out selling 
these papers.” 

When I was left alone with the two gorgeous chromos, my 
first thought was, “ I will burn them,” and I was only kept 
from it by the kindly interest I felt for the old lady. They 
were too large to be placed out of sight on the cupboard shelf 
with other articles that had come into my possession ina 
similar manner. I took an imaginary peep into each room in 
the house then the barn. 

“Oh! yes. The carriage room, Alonzo won’t go there 
until toward night, when it is dusky.” 

I am not in the least afraid of my husband, but I did not 
care to go into particulars. I did not want the things, and | 
was not quite sure that he could understand just why | 
bought them. 

Before going to the store in the afternoon, Alonzo said 
that Charley Bayard would stop in town over a train, perhaps 
over night, and he would bring him up to the house. Sol 
put fresh flowers in the vases and busied myself until half the 
afternoon had gone. Then I sat down by the window ard 
watched. We had promised such pleasant visits back and 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


forth, after Charley and Kathie were married. Charley and 
Alonzo had been clerks together long ago, and Kathie was 
Alonzo’s cousin. Charley and I had never met, but I sat 
thinking of what Alonzo had said of him. y 

“One of your straightforward, good fellows, no deception 
about him.” 

| leaned nearer the window as a man took the road up the 
hill; only one and I could see that he carried a valise. An 
Agent! I had wasted money enough that month. I slipped 
quietly into the hall, bolted the door and sat down. I heard 
steps, then the loud twang of the door bell, so near me, a 
dead silence—a few steps and another ring and another wait- 
ing—I heard the valise on the piazza floor. Yes, surely! he 
had seated himself outside. My position on the front hall 
stairs grew very uncomfortable before I heard him go. I 
decided that in future I would face any one, when I went out 
upon the piazza and found there the valise, with the key and 
Charley Bayard’s card attached. Oh! Kathie, for all your 
lovely needlework for the new house I did not open the door. 
There was left barely enough money to pay my housekeep- 
ing bills. I do enjoy new dresses, more than that, although 
a stranger would never guess it, Alonzo is very observant. I 
had told him my plan about saving part of the money, 
I cannot keep a secret. 

It was one Sunday afternoon that Alonzo said, “I wish you 
would get a suit something like Mrs. Smyth’s before we go 
down to the Institute Fair.” Alonzo was lying upon the sofa 
and I sat beside him. ‘“ My flannels quite good,” I said as he 
waited for an answer. “ And my silk was new in the spring.” 

“Eh! What of that?” But I knew myself too well to 
argue the matter. I sprang up with the exclamation “ I’ll 
see! I'll see!” I went straight into the dining-room and 
opened the cupboard door. There I stood looking at the 
cause of my woe. Alonzo’s voice sounded over my shoulder. 

“Relics! What’s this?” 

“A nutmeg grater. Put the nutmeg in there and turn 
this way.” I hurriedly explained. 

“Oh! yes. Crank power!—Quite a quantity of furniture 
polish !—Paring machine, that is a good thing.” 

“Why! Alonzo, I thought so, but it will not go.” I said, 
just ready to burst into tears. 

“| will have the knife sharpened for you.” 

If he had only scolded; now I could not keep them back, 
I hid my face in the sofa pillow and sobbed. The atmosphere 
cleared a little after the shower, but I was still feeling rather 
miserable when Alonzo said. 

“You won’t have more than time to get your things before I 
harness Maggie. We’ll have a drive through the Pine 
Needles.” 

After breakfast next morning, Alonzo gave me a good bye 
kiss and started off, but came back and went up stairs 
“after a handkerchief,” he said. I doubted this and went up- 
stairs myself. Upon the pin cushion lay an envelope, on it a 
name that he often gave me. There was a roll of bills inside, 
but not a slip of paper with writing, not a word. He might 
have said—well, a good many things. Alonzo often leaves 
out the words, but the meaning, never. 

—Annie K. Cheney. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 

Be emphatic always, forcible never. 

Eclat is a very uncertain test of merit. 

Duty is one thing; inclination another. 

Dull men, like pearls, must be dived for. 

A charming girl in muslin is an angel in satin. 

Little people should dress well, as an offset to their littleness. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A LOAF OF “BOSTON BROWN BREAD.” 


This is the story my grand’am told—, 
My great-grandmother Hunt, you know,— 
One winter’s night when the ground was white, 
And we heard the wild winds fiercely blow. 


Grand’am was little, feeble and old, 
Bent with the weight of fourscore years ; 
Snow-white her hair, and her face—once fair— 
Now well wrinkled and lined by tears. 


Ah! but the stories grandmamma told 

Made pulses beat and young blood thrill,— 
Of Lexington and the fights we won, 

And the tale of our Bunker’s Hill. 


Mother was then but a little maid,” — 
This is what great-grandmother said,— 
‘But nine in May, and that very day 
She had just made her first drown bread. 


‘** Mother’s own hand had stirred in the meal, 
Syrup and sugar, milk and yeast; 

At last, I ween, there might have been seen 
A brown loaf fit for the king’s own feast. 


“Happy and proud the little maid then, 
What to her were dying or dead? 

Though cannon’s roar came up to her door, 
All that she saw was a /oaf of bread. 


“Oh, how the musketry rolled and rolled, 
Bullets like hail came dropping down! 
A sudden glare and the stifling air 
Told that the foe had fired the town. 


**Run,” cried grandmother, “children, run!” 
Then through the smoke and flames they fied; 

But mother went back, though her heart, alack, 
Beat quick with fear, she must get her bread. 


Sill and lintel were all in a blaze, 
Hot flames crackled above her head, 
Red tongues of fire went leaping higher, 
But, brave little lassie, she saved her bread ! 


On through the smoke went her flying feet, 
While flakes of fire came flutt’ring down; 

On, on she sped with her loaf of bread, 
Till safe outside the burning town. 


Safe, yet right in the redcoats’ midst, 

There mother stopped, and with "bated breath 
Stood watching the foe so steadily go 

Up the hill to a soldier’s death. 


Halt!” then the long red line was still, 
And one of the soldiers seized her arm: 
“Have you powder and shot for the rebel lot? 
Tell us before we do you harm.” 


Powder and shot? Why, no, good sir.” 
And curtsying low, the little maid said, 
While she op’d her eyes in shy surprise,— 
“* Why, can’t you see, I’ve a Joaf of bread?” 


“Give us a piece,” a soldier cried ; 
But, hugging the loaf, she shook her head, 
While a gleam of fun o’er her sweet face run: 
“Oh no, good sir, this is rede/ bread!”’ 


“She hath answered well,’’ the captain said, 
“For ¢reason \urks in all that we see; 
From old to young, and every tongue 
Is wagging and prating of /iderty.”’ 


“‘March!”’ came the order, and up the hill 
With song and shout the foemen sped, 
Leaving the little maid scarcely afraid, 
To carry to grand’am her precious bread. 


Mother and grand’am are long since dust, 
Soldiers and rebels have passed away, 

Yet every year, when June is here, 
We bake brown bread for Bunker Hill day. 


—Lissie M. Hadley. 
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Original in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEARS THAT FALL ON A PILLOW. 


The tears that fall on a pillow, 
In showers like summer rain, 
Unbidden, yet not unwelcome 
In hours of grief and pain; 
That well from a heart’s deep pulsings, 
With throbs of faint surcease, 
Oft come to a soul sore stricken, 
As messengers of peace. 


The tears that fall on a pillow, 
Away from mortal sight, 
That tell of strifes and battles 
In life’s untiring fight ; 
From the eye of man though hidden, 
Like specks of glistening sand, 
Are seen by Him who holdeth 
The sparrow in His hand. 


Then, tears that fall on a pillow, 
Come, wash away all stain 

From gathering veils of sadness, 
’Neath sunny skies again. 

Come from a fount free flowing, 
Like a forceful mountain rill ; 

Come with the welcome message— 
** Peace, troubled soul, be still!” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


Don’t Let THINGS ACCUMULATE. 


HAVE improved somewhat since the time 
of which I am about to write, but it has 
been by such an up-hill road as only 
those who have had something of the 
same experience may know of. I would 
not recall a time so crowded with trials 
and mortifications, nearly all of which I 
can see now were the results of my own 
mistakes and inexperience, were it not 
that just such a journey through the 
valley of humiliation would be impossible 
tome now. been serenely certain 
that I could keep house. Housekeeping according to my 
mother’s way did not seem difficult. Her rooms are always in 
“living” order, her pantry shelves were never empty, and 
according to an unwritten law of New England housewives 
she never has “ worked around” in the afternoon. When 
she left me, a bride of two weeks, to keep house for my father 
and husband while she made a long-talked of visit, I had 
many a pleasant picture before my eyes, of rooms whose per- 
fect order none could question, of a kitchen shining with neat- 
ness, and of prettily-arranged breakfast and tea tables, set out 
with dainty dishes. Are there not other would-be house- 
keepers beside myself who have failed as I did to see that 
back of all this there lies a great deal of self-sacrifice ; of giv- 
ing up one’s own ease and luxurious morning naps; a great 
deal of watchfulness, and hours of planning? I had left with 
me a girl, strong, fairly capable, and reliable with my 
mother as the mistress, but when the reins of government 
fell into unskilled hands, that grasped them very loosely, 
itis not to be wondered at that she deteriorated. Little by 
little things accumulated upon our hands. Unpleasant pieces 
of work were put off from day to day. Fatal error, as I learn- 
ed to my sorrow. To such a housekeeper there is sure to 
come a day of reckoning. Then, too, the warm days of 
August were upon us, bringing with them a feeling of lassi- 
tude which it was hard to overcome. Word came to me one 
day that a friend was coming to visit me, a former teacher of 
mine in college, and a lady of whose fastidiousness I stood 
somewhat in awe. 


** Write and ask her to defer her visit, Helen,” my husband 
advised. 

“ Oh, no, that would never do in the world!” 

_ “But you are not very strong,” he persisted, “and your 
hands are too full now. Besides school will begin soon and 
you will get but little help from Joanna.” 

Let me say here, in parenthesis, that Joanna was only doing 
housework “for accommodation.” She was ambitious to 
teach school and when the fall term began was to work for 
her board. 

Well, I insisted. I will make a grand effort, I thought, and 
show Miss Meredith what a good housekeeper I am. Then, 
after all my planning, I began by making a great mistake 
which I was never able to rectify all through her visit, the 
mistake of not getting ready in time for her coming. It is 
one thing to say that the front chamber must be put in perfect 
order, that the parlor must have a thorough sweeping, that 
the porches must be more tidy, the silver cleaned, and bread 
and cake baked, and quite another to say ‘his day it must be 
done, and then go ahead and do it. 

Before I realized it, the day of her coming was upon me. I 
had given Joanna leave to go home for a day or two in order 
that she might make a new dress for the all important first 
day of school, and a severe storm coming up in the night pre- 
vented her getting back early the next day, as she had prom- 
ised. The same storm kept me awake and then caused me 
to over sleep in the morning, and before breakfast was pre- 
pared and cleared away, only three hours remained before the 
train which would bring Miss Meredith, was due. Then it 
was that I worked. But the work of several days cannot be 
done in three hours, as I learned to my sorrow. 

When at last I hurried to the depot in the heat and glare of 
a summer noon, to find myself late and Miss Meredith wait- 
ing, I struck the key-note of her visit. I never succeeded in 
making up the time lost, but fell behind more and more every 
day, losing courage as things accumulated on my hands, until 
matters reached a grand crisis. It was one of those oppres- 
sive days in early September, and coming down stairs listless- 
ly, burdened with a sense that nothing was as it should be, | 
found no Joanna in the kitchen. Investigation discovered 
her sick up-stairs and breakfast, always the hardest meal of 
the day for me to prepare, must be attacked alone. I re- 
member distinctly—and I shudder at the remembrance—just 
how distressed the big back pantry looked as I entered it in 
my hurried trips. Saucers and bowls of little messes left from 
the table and crowded out of the overflowing ice-chest stood 
everywhere. Scraps of bread filled the bread-jar. The 
papers on the shelves were sticky and greasy. It seemed to 
my tired eyes that they could not rest anywhere where there 
was not something demanding imperatively to be done. 
Some one has said that it is not so much what we are actually 
engaged in that tires us, as it is the anticipation of what needs 
to be done in the future. And so it was with me. The bur- 
den of the day rolled in upon me with crushing weight. 
Breakfast and prayers over—but no, I believe we did not have 
prayers that morning. Harry went for the mail, Miss 
Meredith was not well and withdrew to her own room, and 
father, with the remark that we would not have prayers at all, 
unless the family could be gotten together, took his departure. 
Dear, patient father! he is worthy to be canonized for the 
fortitude with which he bore himself through that dreadful 
summer. The day had begun badly, and with a spirit crush- 
ed by many failures, I had little faith to believe but that the 
evening would fulfill the promise of the morning. I made 
Miss Meredith as comfortable as I could, carried Joanna her . 
breakfast, and succeeded finally in getting the great pile of 
dishes washed ; for I could not then get a meal without mak- 
ing use of nearly every dish and pan dnd kettle in the house. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Then a cake must be baked for the festival that evening, and 


“ That’s just the trouble,” was the stern reply. ‘ You have 


before it was fairly under way, Harry returned, bringing | so much to do because you have done nothing when it should 
with him a young college friend of ours to call. I was not | have been done. You go at everything blindly. You have 


able to keep them in the darkened parlor, where the closed 
blinds made the dust partly invisible, but they must need 
follow me to the kitchen and drive me nearly frantic with 
their well-meant offers of assistance. I wonder that the cake 
was ever gotten together and still more that it was made at 
all, but I had been wise in that I had chosen a reliable old 
recipe, one that never fails me. 

With little excursions up-stairs to both front and back cham- 
bers, to look after the sick ones, the morning slipped by. 
Dinner was prepared and cleared away. It seemed to me that 
I fairly loathed it all—the dish-washing and the cooking, the 
sight of the kitchen and the back pantry and the ice-chest, 
and above all the great basket of unironed clothes. When 
would that ironing ever be done? I asked myself despair- 
ingly many times a day. If I could I would have put that 
basket where I might never see it again. Of all the hard 
things of that hard summer, the shirt ironing had proved the 
worst. After one trial, Harry had refused to let me under- 
take his, but over father’s I had cried myself into a headache 
more thanonce. Now, like everything else, they had accumu- 
lated on my hands until I was afraid the day was at hand 
when a clean shirt would be asked for and there would be 
none forthcoming. 

It was one of the warmest days of a season unusually warm, 
but after the work was done, I changed my dress and went to 
the hall were the church sociable was to be held in the eve- 
ing. I went in opposition to a protest that was almost a com- 
mand from my husband, but I was president of the Aid 
Society and all the responsibility of the entertainment came 
upon me. The sight of the great, dusty, dirty room and the 
knowledge that it must be swept, dishes and glasses and 
tables procured, and only myself and one solitary girl who had 
ventured out through the heat, to do it all, was not encourag- 
ing. But 

“‘Be the day weary or never so long, 
At least it weareth to even song.” 


Five o’clock found me turning my steps homeward. I had 
reached that stage of weariness when those who knew me 
best knew also that a word of reproof or criticism would be 
the last straw, and generally held their peace. But others 
had not learned to read the signs of my mental sky. 

“Helen!” came in a stern voice down the stairway as I 
entered the house. 

Something was wrong, I knew, but in the general chaos it 
might be one of so many things that I climbed the stairs un- 
certain from what direction the storm would come. Harry 
stood beside an unpacked satchel—I had almost forgotten 
that he was going away that night to be gone two weeks—and 
the half open bureau drawers showed that he had been trying 
to gather up his belongings. 

“Helen, where are my socks? I can find but one clean 
pair but what needs darning, and only one night-shirt, and 
hardly handkerchiefs enough to be respectable. Pardon me 
for looking through your things, but I thought they migh: 
have been put away with your clothes by mistake.” 

I colored perceptibly, knowing that my bureau drawers 
were in no fit state to be inspected by my husband’s fastidious 
eyes. 

“Your clothes are not ironed yet, Harry.” There was a 
suspicious tremble in my voice that might have warned him, 
but his patience had been sorely tried and he went on. 

“When we were married, Helen, I little thought that shés 
would be the way. I am bitterly disappointed.” 

“T am sorry, Harry,” I faltered. “I have so much to do 
that I find I must neglect so many things.” 


no system, no method.” 

Then it was that the pent-up storm burst forth, and the 
tears once started could not be easily checked. There was 
no injustice in what was said, but the very fact of the truthful- 
ness of the words uttered hurt me the more. I feel a lit- 
tle pity even now, as I think about it, for the girl who threw 
herself upon the bed and sobbed over the utter wretchedness 
of everything. I suppose I should also have some pity for 
the man who stood in the middle of the disorderly room and 
was unable to find but one pair of clean socks, but after all, 
the cars would soon bear him away from it all to new, fresh 
scenes, while the wife must stay and fight out her battles 
alone. 

My tears annoyed my husband, and still more so the words 
with which the sobs were interspersed and which were born 
of overstrained nerves and physical weariness. I cannot 
remember what either of us said; I am glad that I cannot. 
But when I crept down stairs with swollen eyes to see about 
the tea, I felt as if the end of all things was at hand. Fortu- 
nately, Joanna was able to help about tea, and I left her to 
wash the dishes,while I went back to the hall to put the finish- 
ing touches on the tables. Before going I humbled my pride 
enough to try to make-up with my husband. We had only 
been married two months and he was going away to be gone 
two whole weeks. How could I let him go without a good 
bye kiss of reconciliation. But here comes in the difference 
between us. My anger is like a flash of gunpowder—it burns 
up and is gone—and he, if slower to anger, is slower to for- 
give and forget. With eyes blinded by tears, I turned away, 
and pulled my big hat over my face as I went down the village 
street, feeling as the young do sometimes, that life had noth- 
ing in it worth living for. 

In someway the evening was lived through. I remember 
little but a blaze of lights, and a crowd of people, and a hurry- 
ing to and fro with dishes of ice-cream, and through it all a 
hopeless listening for the whistle of the train that would bear 
my husband away. When midnight came and I was free to 
lay my head upon its pillow, I was too tired to say my prayers, 
too tired to give a thought to the morrow, too tired to think 
even. 

Does the reader ask how I struggled out of this slough of 
despond? for I have not remained in it ever since. Well, my 
mother came home and in her quick, skillful way accomplish- 
ed more in a day than I could possibly have done in a week. 
She knew just which of the threads that had become so 
tangled to take up and where to begin to straighten them out. 

As I said at the beginning, I am not yet a “good house- 
keeper,” but I learned invaluable lessons during those weary 
summer days, first and foremost of which was—Don’t let 
things accumulate. I would draw a heavy-double line under 
each of the four words. Don’t LET THINGS ACCUMULATE. 

—Mary Pixley Smith, 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

BITS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Good men have the fewest fears. 
A little is enough, if used wisely. 
Power knows no check but—power. 
Example has more followers than reason. 
Examples are few of men ruined by giving. 
To be of good cheer, partake of good cheer. 
Love, smoke and the itch admit of no concealment. 
The gayest young man makes the gravest old man. 
A born fool need take no trouble to conceal his folly. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


TRAVELING Gowns, DRESSES FOR LAWN PARTIES, YACHTING GOWNS 
AND COSTUMES FOR OTHER ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

HE material par excellence for travel- 
ing this season is smooth, dust-shed- 
ding fabrics, although persons going 
to the mountains still use the service- 
able woolens that are variously known 
as tweeds, cheviots and homespuns. 
The chief charm of traveling attire 
consists in its simplicity and fastidious 
neatness. Nothing should be worn 
which is not dust-proof or from which 
the dust and cinders of travel may not 
be readily shaken. The linen should 
be scrupulously neat and a plentiful 
supply kept on hand to change at 
hotels or other temporary stopping 

places. The traveling bonnet or hat 

this season is a dark straw simply trimmed with clusters of rib- 
bons or bands of velvet from which the dust may be readily 
brushed. The tailor gown is the model for a traveling gown. 
These gowns are made of cassimeres in light, summer weight, 
very simply and severely draped in front, with a plain jacket 
opening over an undervest of the same or a contrasting dark 
material. The Directoire cape, which consists of a succession 
of capes piped on the edges or simply stitched, is added for 
extra warmth, although no traveling outfit is complete with- 
out a light wool ulster for stormy or for cool days. The habit 
basque remains the popular model for the basque of traveling 
dresses of cloth or of mohair, although the full blouse vest is 
frequently used in mohair waists. ’ 


ULSTERS AND DUST-CLOAKS. 
Dust-cloaks are less used since the revival of dust-shedding 
fabrics for dress wear. The material used when these cloaks 
are made is pongee or mohairs. When pongee silk is made 
up at home it should always be wet, or sponged before it is 
cut otherwise it will spot with water. Care should be taken in 
purchasing a pongee dust-cloak to find out whether it has 
been sponged, otherwise it is the most worthless purchase to 
be found. A popular model for a traveling ulster is close- 
fitting with a frock coat front and organ pleats at the back 
over the fournure. The double capes are arranged so they 
can be put on or taken off. The edges of the garment are 
double stitched and the cuffs merely outlined by double rows 
of stitching. This garment is especially stylish this season 
in striped cheviots. A heavier ulster finished with a front 
like an hussar’s jacket has wide revers buttoned down on 
either side and is fitted closely to the figure and finished with 
a velvet collar and cuffs. The dressy traveling cloaks of 
taffeta silk with huge sleeves displayed in shops fail to find 
favor in this country, because they are too conspicuous to be 
worn by refined women. The favorite glove is a heavy 
dogskin buttoned with four large metal buttons or are in 
loose sa¢ shape without buttons into which the hand may 
easily slip out and in. Narrow cord edged ribbons the color 
of the dress are often used at the neck and sleeves of travel- 
ing dresses and certainly seem to solve a vexed question of 
neckwear in traveling more satisfactorily than anything else. 
DRESSES FOR LAWN PARTIES. 
The old-fashioned lawns in rose-bud patterns and Empire 
designs of forget-me-not and other fine flowers are revived 
this season for country wear. These are the reproduction of 
the lawns of twenty-five years ago in their pattern and general 


with these dainty dresses and borders and in some cases in- 
sertions of Valenciennes lace. Japanese crapes with blue 
designs in flower and other patterns of the land of the chrys- 
anthemum are used for such parties, with a parasol and a hat 
trimmed with the same material. India silks in the pale 
green and white and silver gray and white so often combined 
this season, make lovely dresses for summer day-parties. 
These silks are usually combined with white and are invariably 
draped in some close unobtrusive manner and trimmed with 
dotted nets, lace and ribbons. Empire patterns in piqué re- 
semble the old-time brilliants of years ago in these flower- 
strewn grounds of buff, pale pink and delicate green. 
YACHTING GOWNS. 

The material for yachting gowns this season is English 
serge. This is a genuine sea water-proof material which has 
been found for many years in the English market, but is 
imported to this country for the first time this season. It is 
double width, varies in price $1.00 to $1.25, and may be found 
in white and navy blue only. It is known by tailors as Isles 
of Wight serge, from its popularity at Cowes, the great yacht- 
ing center of the English world. Combinations of blue and 
white serge are used by tailors for these gowns which must be 
simple. Drapery is dispensed with or merely suggested by 
slashing the skirt and letting in pieces in contrasting color. 
The anchor and the sailor’s collar and tie are used in many of 
these dresses. A beautiful gown of dark blue serge has a 
straight skirt laid in box-pleats in front ornamented with lines 
of gold braid terminated with a gilt anchor at foot of each. 
A linen shirt waist with shield bosom standing collar with 
turned-down points exactly like a gentleman’s dress shirt is 
worn with this skirt and jacket of blue serge which has a 
velvet collar turned back to show the linen waist, is ornament- 
ed with gold braid. Another pretty waist worn with a linen 
shirt waist and turned over collar is of striped blue and 
white serge and turned back in sailor revers of dark blue, 
ornamented with anchors of gilt. A beautiful yachting gown 
of white serge is made with a straight princess skirt with a full 
front breadth hemmed across the front with a pale blue hem 
and ornamented above with rows of pale blue braid. The 
full front of the waist is finished with a row of pale blue braid 
forming a square at the neck and pointed empire girdle at the 
waist line infront. The full sleeves are held down just above 
the elbow by several rows of braid. A white sailor hat and a 


ribbon band of blue completes the outfit. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WEIGHT IN PLAGE OF MEASUREMENT. 

The movement is gaining ground to require all groceries, 
green and dry, to be sold by weight. The only honest way is to 
sell by weight and not by measure, which is uncertain and often 
deceptive. When you buy a barrel of potatoes you may get 
180 pounds or you may get a small barrel with a false bottom 
containing only 130 pounds. An examination of cranberry 
crates have shown that they contain from 32 to 35 quarts and 
some have been known to be repacked in New York so as to 
contain but 22. The sale of eggs by weight would also be a 
good thing. One would rather buy generous Plymouth 
Rock eggs than the smaller Leghorn eggs, but the house- 
keeper often has to pay for the smaller ones the same price 
that is paid for the larger ones. In the far West and on the 
Pacific slope fruits and vegetables are generally sold by 
weight and any one who has bought them that way would not 
hesitate to condemn a sale by measurement. Some things 
might have to be exempt from sale by weight ; sweet potatoes, 
for instance, which contain a varying amount of water; but 
there is every reason why Irish potatoes, turnips, onions, 
parsnips, spinach, and so forth, should be sold, and honestly 


make-up. The gowns are made with full straight skirts, full 
waist and full sleeves. A belt with flowing ribbons is used 


sold by weight. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GLINT 0’ HER EEN. 


Why dost thou lo’e her sae dearly? I questioned, 
She isna sae bonnie as mony I’ve seen; 

Her hair isna curly, she’s no a gret beauty. 
** Ah no, mon,” said he, ‘it’s the glint o’ her een! 


“Ye ken hoo the stars in the dark nicht abune us 
Are shining sae brichtly? they mind us, I ween, 

O’ angel een watching lest harm shall come tae us, 
An’ it’s jist the same wi’ the glint o’ her een. 


‘* When sorrow shall come and the hert’s sair distracted, 
While trouble’s cauld blast shall blaw sharply an’ keen, 

Nae doot, through the shadows that gether aroond us, 
Ah, mon! I’ll be gled for the glint o’ her een. 


“ This life’s nae sae bonnie but that ye maun treasure 
Each stray bit o’ sunshine, where’er it be seen; 

An’ she’s aye a sunbeam to shine in the darkness, 
Ye’d ken it, sweet lass, by the glint o’ her een. 


‘* Hoots, mon, it is weel tae be gifted wi’ beauty, 

But Him up abune us is keeping, I ween, ” 
His rare, choicest blessings for ane I am lo’eing, 

Who lives but tae cheer wi’ the glint o’ her een.”’ 


—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSELOLD. 


INSTRUCTIONS From “ A Row oF PIns.” 


ORNELIA had come home from a six 
weeks visit at “ mother’s ” as the children 
called their grandma’s home and after 
the noisy and hearty welcome extended 
to her by her brother and sisters had 
lasted just two days, a series of quarrels 
and tale-bearing began, which promised to continue in- 
definitely. The ordinary reproofs and punishments had no 
effect; indeed Cornelia refused to sit on a chair or stand in 
the corner, and when shut up in her bedroom alone, called 
through the keyhole that she liked it and was having a nice 
time by herself. Her bad example was imitated by her 
youngest sister and called for derisive remarks from the oldest 
one and the boy. 

In the early days of my motherhood a former class-mate had 
sent me “ Bits of Talk” by “ H. H.” and I had been deeply 
impressed by the teachings of this little book, and also by 
the quotations from Herbert Spencer that were at that time 
in most of the magazines, so that I was loath to use the rod 
advocated by a much older authority on the education of 
children, though I was sorely tempted to prove Solomon’s 
wisdom in my present straits. 

After a rainy day spent in-doors, at nightfall Marie left me 
quite shame-faced with five pins stuck in her dress, each of 
which had been silently pinned on as she came with some tale 
of wrong-doing on the part of the others and it suddenly 
occurred to me that perhaps here was a way out of my trouble. 

A council was summoned in the nursery after the children’s 
early tea, and with the baby in my arms I unfolded to the 
other four my plans. Each was given a row of pins, twenty 
in all, and I explained to them, that every time one of them 
quarreled or told tales a pin was to be forfeited, and at the end 
of the week for every pin remaining in the rows a candy would 
be given, no other candy in the mean time to be bought or 
eaten. The idea proved excellent, and after a few pins had 
been paid over to me, there was little more of quarreling or 
tale-bearing except by the youngest but one. 

Finding the plan so good in one direction, I increased its 
usefulness by extending the same system of fines and rewards 
to table manners and it was noticeable that each child came 
to the table with neatly-brushed hair and washed hands, and 
a caller at meal time was ushered in to the parlor by the house- 


maid alone, and best of all, clean handkerchiefs, performed 
their necessary duties untold even in time of hard colds. 

It must be confessed that occasionally it was necessary to 
ask the question, “ Are your hands clean ?” andI had to insist 
that clean hands and faces were the result of a right use of 
soap and water, and that there was a wide difference between 
washing and being clean. 

Next the plan was extended to things left around, and it 
became a pleasant experience to find hats and coats hung up, 
books and toys laid away. Once or twice it was necessary to 
explain that under the bed or behind the bureau was not the 
place to put aprons or dolls’ clothes, and that the laundry-bag 
was a better place for soiled clothing than the chiffonier 
drawer, but all things and all persons considered, there was a 
great improvement to be seen. 

It was suggested to me that it was an easy matter to replace 
a forfeited pin, but the children are honest and wide-awake 
and keep a strict account of all losses, other’s as well as their 
own. One Sunday the plan was a partial failure in this way: 
Marie, the youngest but one, lost all but four pins, and 
received but four candies, the others gaining from fourteen 
to twenty, but the morning in question she rose early and ate 
her sister’s which had beer left in the dining-room over night. 
These had to be paid back the following Saturday and since 
then there has been no mis-carrying of justice. 

The plan is now submitted for action, alteration or re- 
adjustment, to all mothers of five children between the ages 
of one and ten years, where but one servant is kept and the 
children must of necessity learn to help themselves and one 
another to a great extent, and to early learn independence. 
—Betsey Beeswax, 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MISS PRIMROSE’S BALL. 


Miss Primrose thought she’d give a ball, to which the invitations 
Should be sent out, both far and near, to just her own relations. 

But ere she sent the cards around, she paused awhile to think, — 

The Jacqueminots she wished to come, and Miss La France, in pink; 
And Marechal Niel—who most of all was worthy of her labors— 
And then she thought she’d like to ask a few old country neighbors. 


The first of these must be Tea-Rose, on that she was emphatic, 

‘“*A member of the Old Regime, and most aristocratic!” 

The Cabbage Roses? Oh, dear me! they were so loud and common ! 

“ But still,” she thought, ‘‘a little glimpse at life and style won’t harm 
’em ! ” 

The Hundred-Leaves, upon them too, she’d have to have compassion, 

Though very rustic in their ways, and sadly out of fashion. 

Then Wild Sweet-Brier must come, of course, to make one of the crush— 

And with him bring that dainty bud, the shy, Sweet Maiden’s Blush. 


And then those Western kin, at whom the rest turn up their noses: 
She hoped at least ¢Aey’d stay at home, those dreadful Prairie Roses! 
But when the list was quite complete, and every one invited, 

The answer very quickly came, they a// ‘‘ would be delighted.” 

The evening came—so did the guests. The bees began to hum; 

The crickets tuned their banjos up—the bull-frog beat the drum. 


Young Marechal Niel led out Tea-Rose, and both got in a pet, 

For he could only dance the Yor&e, and she,—the Minuet / 

The Cabbage-Roses polked around, and shocked each well-bred rose, 
By knocking up against her chair, or treading on her toes! 

But fast and faster grew the fun, the Hare-bells tinkled sweet; 

Their merry music chiming with the patter of the feet. 


The jovial moon looked on and laughed, the blades of grass kept 
winking— 

They noticed how much dew-drop wine, the guests would keep on 
drinking ! 

And when the fire-fly lights were out, and all for home were ready, 

I must confess the steps of some were just a shade unsteady. 

But one and all declared next day, in manner most explicit, 

“If Primrose gave another ball, they really would not miss it 


—Adelaide Preston, 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


REPRESSED. 


She felt what others dare reveal, 
But feeling, dared not say ; 

Her heart would fain its need express, 
But could not find a way; 

And so she grew like plants in shade, 
That grope for light of day. 


One, only one, who might have known, 
Whose strength her need had sought, 

Careless of what bloomed all unseen, 
No kindly tribute brought; 

And what had borne in friendly soil 
Rare fruit, came all to naught! 


So fading, as for lack of sun, 
Her hopes, her needs, her fears, 

Sweetly she wove in plaintive songs 
That bore the stamp of tears, 

But hid them from unfriendly gaze 
Through all the weary years. 


Then at the last, when Hope laid down 
Her tired wings to rest, 

She bade him take the little songs, 
Close folded to her breast, 

And let them speak, that some poor souls 
Might feel their need expressed. 


And so the heart that dared not speak, 
In death found voice to soar, 

And all who caught the tender notes 
Felt nobler than before ; 

But he who might have seen the soul 
Went sorrowing evermore! 


—Agnes L. Mitchell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ABOUT KID GLOVES. 


ARE MADE OF AND How. 


HE popular notion that not all kid gloves 
are made from the skin of kids is true, 
though all poor kid gloves are not 
necessarily frauds. Lamb, sheep and 
antelope skins are used in glove-making 
and pass for kids, but the best ones are 
made of real kid. Some other material 
besides those mentioned may be some- 
times used, but not commonly. France 
and Saxony produce the best kid skins, 
chiefly because there the most pains is 
taken in raising the kids. The least 

scratch on a kid’s skin while alive damages it, and even spoils 

it for colored gloves, as the slightest scar shows when the 
skin is dyed. The skins so damaged are much used for other 
purposes than glove-making. Most kid is dressed abroad, 
but of late Americans are finding ways of doing the work 
economically and more skins are imported with the hair on. 

For coloring light shades, the white dressed skins are dipped 

in the dye For darker colors the skin is stretched smoothly 

on a table and the color applied with a brush on the hair side. 

After being dyed and dried with heat, the skins are shaved to 

the desired thickness by expert workmen and passed to the 

cutters, who cut them up into oblong pieces large enough for 

a glove and pile them in pairs. A dozen kid skins will make 

21 pairs of average-size gloves, and a dozen ordinary lamb- 

skins will make 30 pairs. The pieces are next cut into the 

form of a glove by means of dies made from steel in’ a press, 
very much as envelope blanks are cut in an envelope factory. 

The scraps and edges of the skins are utilized for the gussets 

and forjects, or inner sides of the fingers, edgings, findings, 

etc. Several kinds of machines are used in sewing the gloves 
together, and they do the work very rapidly and more neatly 
than it can be done by hand. There is no such thing as a real 


dogskin glove ; so-called “ dogskin ” is made from sheepskin. 
Sheepskin and goatskin are extensively used for heavier kinds 
of gloves that do not pretend to be kid. Very cheap kid gloves 
are not made in this country, $8 a dozen being about the low- 
est reached by American manufacturers. Some cheap foreign 
gloves run as low as $3. Fine all-kid gloves go as high as 
$18, and fancy styles, novelties, various kinds of lining, etc., 
sometimes carry up the figures to $25 and $30. The glove- 
making industry in this country is not so extensive as might 
be supposed, its principal seat being in and about Johns- 
town and Gloversville, N. Y., where the product is over 


$8,000,000 a year. Other producers of skin gloves are scat-— 


tered about the country, but the total number is not large. 

Cheap kid gloves are dear at almost any price. One wear- 
ing and sometimes one putting on ruins them usually. It is 
better to pay a little more for a good glove. In buying, the 
stitching should be carefully examined. If it has broken 
through the leather, or if on stretching the seams the surface 
breaks around the stitch, showing a white spot, the gloves 
are not good. The kid should stretch easily and be elastic 
and “springy” to fit or wear well. Care is needed, too, in 
putting on gloves for the first time. The hands should be 
cool and perfectly dry. If naturally moist, powder should be 
used, but ordinarily it is unnecessary. The fingers should be 
carefully worked on first and smoothed, before the thumb is 
inserted, the wrist of the glove being turned up. Then put in 
the thumb, still working slowly and with great care, and then 
work on the hand, resting the elbow on the knee or table. 
When hand and wrist are thoroughly smoothed, button the 
second button first and so on to the end of the wrist, then 
smooth all down again before buttoning the first button. 
This is important to the fit and durability of the glove. 

Gloves should not be pulled off by the fingers, but the wrists 
should be turned up and the whole pulled off carefully. They 
will come off wrong side out. Turn them right side out and 
smooth them lengthwise to as near as possible the shape they 
had on the hands. Light gloves should have a piece of white 
flannel between them when put away. Do not roll or fold 
them, as they will be quickly spoiled by such treatment. 

Soiled gloves are best cleaned by professional cleaners. 
Black ones may be freshened by applying olive oil in which 
have been stirred a few drops of black ink. Benzine may be 
used to clean white gloves, and light colors may be treated 
with dry corn meal. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEASING OHILDREN. 

Children are largely what they are made to be. ‘The faults 
ot their parents and the evils of their rearing, are fixed in 
children, to be a part of their character when they have 
grown up. They may be taught to be petulant, irascible, 
quarrelsome, and quick to form their conclusions in ignor- 
ance ; or self-contained, habitually demonstrating their con- 
clusions, polite and of restrained temper. The practice of 
teasing children is a concentrated foolishness that some 
people are guilty of. Ifachild has a little weakness, they 
make that a subject of irritation for the purpose of seeing the 
picture of the angry little ones, distorted with a passion that 
does not belong to it, and they laugh at the sight of the in- 
jury they have wrought. But if the child is resentful under 
this provocation, they are horrified, the child is impudent or 
vicious and it ought to be punished. There are two kinds of 
children who do not mind teasing. One is of a naturally ami- 
able disposition and will take a good deal of teasing before 
resenting it ; and the other doesn’t care and would as soon 
be tormented as praised. Neither of these children is as 
promising as the more sensitive child, and some intelligence 
and good sense need to be used in rearing the latter. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


CLEANING LAMP TRIMMINGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can some one inform me through the Cozy Corner what I can 
use to clean brass and nickel on lamps? I find it very hard to keep 
them bright. 

TOWNSEND, MASs. 


HASH PIE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I enclose a recipe of my own manufacture, which I think your 
readers will appreciate for its simplicity, economy and merit, and 
which, for want of a better name, might be called hash pie. Take 
one or two cups of cold mashed potato and soften over the range 
with a little milk and butter. Remove; add a few spoonfuls of any 
kind of chopped meat, a thoroughly beaten egg and “ mound” on 
a buttered pie-plate. Sprinkle with a handful of dry bread crumbs 
and bake in a good oven till a deep brown. It will take about fif- 


teen minutes. ..Mrs. M. G. S. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


CATHERINE OWEN’S CANDY MAKING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

With your permission, I would like to inquire of Catherine Owen 
through the “Cozy Corner” of Good HOUSEKEEPING, why 
candies made from recipes in her “ Lessons in Candy Making” show 
a decided tendency to soften and lose their shape. This does not 
apply to the present warm weather alone, but was found to be the 
case, to a greater or less degree in winter, unless they were kept in 
a very cold place. The book was placed in the hands of a young 
mother who has to be “ bread-winner” for her herself and two 
fatherless little ones. She is encouraged to believe she can 
make a success of candy making, but meets with this difficulty. 
The dealers who have placed her candies on sale speak in the 
highest terms of them, but they will soften and stick together when 
exposed for sale. Can this be overcome? I am a regular 
subscriber to your most valuable journal through our local news- 
dealers, and will be most grateful for any information upon this 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


The above inquiry was referred to Catherine Owen, who makes 
reply as follows : 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have received Mrs. J. H. S.’s letter inquiring why “ candies 
made from Catherine Owen’s recipes show a_ tendency to 
soften and lose shape.” In reply I beg to say that if they soften 
in less than twelve hours, the fondant cream has not been quite 
boiled enough, or the sugar not pure. But it must be remembered 
that the fine French candies are too delicate to keep, they are 
made fresh daily or many times a day at Huyler’s, Whitman’s, etc., 
and lose both appearance and delicacy in twenty-four hours. This 
is why a lady may succeed in working up a business in a country 
town. The druggist, the only one as arule who keeps the high- 
priced candies can only deal in those kinds which keep and bear 
travel, sugared almonds, the crystallized creams (which are 
commonly called French candy and mislead many not familiar with 
the genuiue creams) gum-drops, etc. But city people only take 
these as a makeshift and were others supplied would purchase. 

An amateur who has reputation to make must be very careful 
never to allow the dealer to have stale candy on hand, she should 
go every other day, take away any boxes unsold and replace with 
fresh. Of course she expects to have some loss in building up a 
business, and this goes to the loss account; she must never attempt 
to make the dealer share it or he will give up her goods. Of course 
she must only place them in a store commanding the custom of the 
people who have money to spend. A grocery store is not suitable; a 
cigar stand in a good neighborhood, or a drug-store or fancy store 
well patronized are best. 


I enter thus fully into the matter because it may interest many. 
I do not mean to be discouraging but women are so generally too 
sanguine in business, and so dejected at the inevitable losses that 
must attend the commencement of any trade whether it be candy 
making, or a butcher or fruiterer, that I want to prevent if possible 
the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy which would risk a reputa- 
tion rather than lose a pound of sugar and a little time. Your 
candies must get the reputation of being always fresh and bear it 
in their appearance. Therefore never send many at a time. 

It is sad to lose even ten cents and all your pains, but think of 
the fruiterer whose perishable stock may half decay every day 
until his sales are quick enough to rid him of it while perfect, yet 
he dares not have withered berries or grapes or spotted apples for 
sale. A sudden change of weather and a butcher may lose more 
in a day than he makes in a week, especially if newly established. 
Men are prepared for this and not discouraged, but women as a 
rule see things in too rosy a light at first, and are proportionately 
disappointed when reality shows their mistake. 

I have stated before that I am more than willing to answer any 
question that may be caused by my own lack of clear direction, or 
which my books do not cover, as for instance that of J. H.S. 
although I believe I do state in my Candy Lessons that French 
candies do not keep, but Iam too busy a woman to answer such 
questions as was lately asked “ whether fondant was to get cold 
before beating,” questions which the inquirer can answer for her- 
self by referring to the book with far less trouble than she takes to 
write. Tosuch I have only one answer, read directions carefully. 
Nothing is left out as to the making of candy so far as I know it 
myself, and as I cannot repeat directions already minutely given, 
in future all such inquiries will be referred to the book. 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


FLOWERS FOR DINNER. 
There was a charmingly decorated table in Bruton street a few 
nights ago. The flowers were flame colored tulips, spiraa and 
pteris fern. In the center was a large silver cup filled with these 
flowers, and at the base was a star-shaped mound of the same, in 
each extreme point of which was a spirza. Silver candelabra 
stood on either side of this, and at each end were silver cups, and 
around their bases were circles of the same flower. ‘The effect 
when lighted up was very light and unique. Carnations and mig- 
nonette will be very much in favor again for table decoration. 
Another table was very uncommon indeed, and must have been 
very costly, as the flowers used were entirely of the finest and 
largest calceolaria and palest hue of heliotrope, mignonette and 
begonia leaves arranged in different shaped wreaths ; but the smell 
of the heliotrope was rather overpowering. Color tables will not 
be much affected this season. I must not forget to notice a very 
quaint dinner-table in Cadogan Square. The center was of flame- 
colored plush. This was arranged so as to look like two tiers by 
the plush being put over two pieces of wood, long in proportion to 
their width. A brass lamp with many branches stood on the 
higher portion of it, the lights being seen through ruby glass. 
Quaint and uncommon orchids and tropical blossoms were used 
with colored leaves, and were placed in quaint receptacles. The 
tablecloth was entirely of Chartreuse green silk, which was plaited 
in wondrous folds. In the center was a large round glass dish, 
with a hanging border of maidenhair fern, and in the middle of it 
were violets arranged in circles and piledhigh. The outer circle 
was the dark Russian, the second the gray Neapolitan, and the 
middle white. Down the sides of the tables, standing among the 
wondrous folds of the silk cloth, were small white glasses filled 
alternately with Russian and Neapolitan violets. Before every 
plate were arranged alternate bouquets of them, and at the corners 
of the table they were arranged in crescents; little lamps in the 
shape of cacti were dotted about on the table, and long sprays of 
variegated creepers were twined around and among them. Jap- 
anese monsters and dragons in iron held curious fruits. No metal 
but iron appeared on the table in the way of ornament. The 
carafes were in the shape of curious reptiles. Salt-cellars shaped 
as goblins held the salt in baskets on their backs. Oriental plates 
were used both for dinner and for dessert. The room was lighted 
by iron hanging lamps, shaded with silk the same color as the 
center-piece.—London Confectioner. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


196.—FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS. 


In the “ Fourth of July Address” the names of Fifty-one Gen- 
erals are given, who served in the Civil War, some of whom wore 
the blue, others the gray. The rhyme explains itself and no 
further instructions will be needed by the “ quick witted.” 

The rules governing the contest are the same as published for 
previous puzzles of a similar nature. 


PROLOGUE. 


One and fifty Generals of the Civil War 
Are below in hiding—I can’t say what for, 
All were brave and fearless, therefore it seems strange 
They should all so quickly have gotten out of range. 
See if you can prove yourself an able scout— 
Armed with pen or pencil, try and find them out. 
Marshal them before you, numbering each one— 
Military duty thus you will have done. 
If you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 
Called an Address for the Fourth of July, 
Go very slow, when you drop into history, 
Dodge salient points—generalities try. 


Step from your carriage in orderly manner, 
Mount to the rostrum that towers up on high, 

Pause and salute well the star spangled banner 
Waving its folds toward the downy, blue sky. 


Bow to your audience, take, yes, a minute 

In which to gaze at the wise looking crowd— 
ir They will suppose you will shortly begin it, 
12‘ This sort of style recently is allowed. 


oon ON OM 


13 Bow to the chairman and parsons behind you, 
14 And, if for rest you then fee) a desire, 

15 Gaze at the throng, or your notes to remind you 
16 How to begin—this the people admire. 


17 Give a slight cough, but don’t choke, I exhort you, 
18  Alsoasmile, seemingly quite at ease, 

19 Remember reporters are there to report you— 

20 Look to your q’s and a whole peck of p’s. 


21 Having began on your first peroration 

22 Say, about George and his hatchet, you know, 
23 Flavor with French, if you wish, your oration, 
24 That is, in case you your learning would show. 


25 Quote from inaugural speeches you know of, 
26 And if your memory stands you in hand, 

27 Jokes, even silly ones, make a good show of— 
28 Branch off in praise of our beautiful land. 


29 Speak of the wings of our noble spread eagle— 

30 Wildly he screamed when the battles progressed ; 
31 Tell of our army, its splendor so regal 

32 And how each officer wants to go West. 


33 Then tell how arduous, too, are their duties,— 

34 Fighting poor Lo and his squaw, with great zest; 
35 Tell them how awfully green a recruit is 

36 When on the picket they give him a rest. 


37 Turn now your face to the madams and misses ; 
38 Here you bid well for a round of applause ; 
39 Get off a joke—and a strong pointer this is, 

40 We editors add for the good of the cause. 


4t Talk of free wool if the grangers are round you, 
42 Tell of the thousands of sheep on the hills; 
43 Ifsome protectionists rise to confound you, 

44 Say you care nothing for Congressmen’s bills. 


45 Tell them you know it’s an office they’re after— 
46 Humphrey’s specific advise them to take, 
47_ This little joke will create endless laughter, 
And shields you in case you have made a bad break. 


49 Flee to another and pleasanter theme then, 
50- Tell them the price we for liberty pay, 

51 Tell how you fought, bled and died, it will seem then 
52 Youarea hero, brag goes a long way. 


53 Here you may rest for a time from your labors, 

54 While the band warbles the “‘ Red, White and Blue ;” 
55 Then start again, call your listeners ‘‘ Neighbors,’”’— 

56 This strain succeeds when none other will do. 


57 Close then with thanks for their kindly attention, 
58 And, if for office you soon wish to run, 

59 Now is the time to the fact simply mention,— 

60 Bow right and left, for your address is done. 


PRIZES. 

For the first correct solution a prize of Four Dollars will be 
given; for the second a prize of Three Dollars, and for the third a 
prize of Two Dollars. Precedence will be determined, as usual, 
by the day and hour indicated in the postmark on the letter in- 
closing the answer. 


197.—CHARADE. 


One way divide this simple word, 
From martyrs’ lips it has been heard. 


Another way, a youth may say 
He wii/ this on his wedding day. 


And still another, man may groan 
With rheumatismal pains so sown. 


You will the whole word now have said 


Unless you do the thing instead. . 


198.—ENIGMA. 

This Enigma is composed of 16 letters, which are represented 
respectively by the first 16 letters of the alphabet, each letter 
answering to a number. 

1. Dba is a common animal. 

2. Jnop is a monarch. 

3. Acfhi is a common fowl. 

4. Heklm is a useful animal. 

5. Hfgm is something good to eat. 

‘The whole, found in many homes, is white, black and ——d. 

{This is a new kind of enigma and takes up much less space 
than in the old way of representing numerals. It was recently 
introduced by the Chicago /xter Ocean.] L. 


199.-LADDER. 


x X X 


x X X 


x X Xx 


KKK KKK KKH 


Down left hand side—Companies. 

Down right hand side—Pertaining to mensuration. 
First round (upper)— To run away. 

Second round—Alarm. 

Third round—A grain. 

Fourth round—A small Republic. 


Fifth round—A city. 
200.—WHO IS HE? 
A certain man should happy be, 
‘Though hutgry, cold and wet, 
For untold wealth his may be, 
And profits all are net. 
PHIN NEY. 


201.—FRACTIONS. 
One-sixth of carpet, one-seventh of pitcher, one-fifth of plate, 
one-fifth of knife, and one-sixth of salver united form what article 
STUDENT. 


of dining-room furniture ? 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE 22, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HouSRKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HovuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A//l manuscript unactompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


WOMAN'S WORK FOR WOMAN. 

A most promising woman’s exchange, the United Worker's 
and Woman’s Exchange, at Hartford, Ct., has its quarters at 271 
Main street. The exchange keeps 1o per cent. of the sales for 
its necessary expenses and pays 90 per cent. to the poor woman 
who has made the needlework, the cake, the preserves, the cara- 
mels, or whatever the article may be. How great a work has been 
and can be done by these exchanges is shown by the business 
that has been done by the exchanges in Boston and New York. 
The latter began business in April, 1878, and has gradually ex- 
panded its sales, both in variety and amount, until now they are 
immense. The cake and preserves alone sell for $12,000 a year, 
and in all departments the consignors number 35,000. A great 
problem of the exchanges is to teach women to help themselves. 
It is discovered that many women possess undeveloped taste and 
capability of which they are unaware; these women are put to 
different tests to hit upon the right thing. A destitute woman who 
presented herself to the exchange one day could think of nothing 
that she had ever made that would sell except old-fashioned mo- 
lasses candy that she used to make for her children. Her first 
trial resulted in candy that was snapped up at a good price, and 
now two delivery wagons are kept busy delivering goods in the do- 
mestic department, including candies, preserves, and other foods. 

The New York exchange brags that not at Delmonico’s or our 
best fancy groceries can you get such scalloped oysters, such 
salads, such delicious brandied peaches and preserved gages. 
Dainty, cleanly fingers do this work. When you buy chicken 
broth or calves’ foot jelly you can see a white-haired, aristocratic 
old lady, who stirs and strains without loss of dignity that she may 
keep a roof over the head of her invalid husband. The preparer 
of scalloped oysters nets $20 a week during the season, and the 
same amount or more is made by the woman whose specialty is 
bouillon. The brandied peaches sell for $1.50 a quart and the ma- 
terials cost only about 70 cents. The brown-haired, hazel-eyed 
maiden who makes delicious pound and chocolate cake, has earned 
as much as $940a year, which has enabled her to maintain and 
soothe the sufferings of a father out of work and health. There 
are two ladies who earn in cake and roll making over $500 each 
year. One is educating a younger brother and a sister, and the 
other is paying the expenses of her mother in a private hospital. 
A bright-eyed girl who invented a puzzle and who makes it ata 
cost of seven cents for materials, gets 25 cents for it and pays the 
doctors’ bills of her crippled little brother. From $12 to $25 a 
dozen is paid for small doylies of the finest linen; they have been 
drawn to resemble delicate lace and are marvels of handiwork. 

Orders are taken for any sort of fine sewing. That the art of 
needlework survives the ravages of the sewing-machine may be 
seen in the thousand exquisitely made articles for the baby’s outfit 
and the bride’s trousseau. A fashionable woman, not long ago, 
gave an order for a dozen old-fashioned night-caps, to be made by 
hand, the price being no object. A consignor who has had rheu- 
matism so severely as to be unable to leave her chair, gets nearly 
$500 a year for making infants’ slips. 

The great idea of the charity that underlies these woman’s ex- 
changes is self help. One kind of charity helps others in such a 
way as to make them helpless; either the consequences of their 
ills are shouldered by the charitable, or no opportunities to labor 
are offered. The other and true kind is to provide those who are 
not absolutely helpless with the means and the opportunities to 
produce something or perform some service, and this is the field 
of the woman’s exchange. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


What is home without potatoes ? What American family could 
not dispense with almost any other essential of the table with less 
inconvenience than with these standard tubers ? Why then should 
we not study to know them better and seek wider ranges and 
higher flights of good in them ? Refore answering these questions, 
read the First Prize Paper on Potatoes by Mrs. S. O. Allen, and 
see if you don’t think just as we do about it. 

There are a good many sides to the Fourth of July question as 
it comes up in our households once a year. Dr. Patterson takes 
all sides into consideration, but presents a very sensible one for 
himself, which is worth looking at and thinking about. Do it be- 
fore the Fourth—it may be too late afterward. 

More than one thing is found in pickle-jars. Sometimes it is a 
mischievous little one’s finger, and then it is very often something 
good to eat. Rose Carthame tells how somebody found “A 
Fortune ina Pickle-jar,” which is a less common find for sucha 
place. But it came naturally enough in this case. 

Mrs. H. M. Jacobs in “ A Chapter for Beginners ” makes a sug- 
gestion of great importance as to the right preparation of young 
women for the practical details of the kitchen. Young house- 
keepers and those who train them will find good in it. 

Rebecca Cameron tells of two tempting ways to do up cucum- 
bers for “ The Kitchen Table.” 

Aunt Rachel Macy writes an unusually interesting letter about 
a Quaker wedding (her own) and the feast that attended it, with 
recipes for the pudding and cake, and some other recipes also. 

Another little bit of young housekeeping experience is related 
by Annie K. Cheney. Some housekeepers know just how to get 
along with the Agent tribe—and some do not. ‘ 

What Mary Pixley Smith says in “ Confessions of a Young 
Housekeeper” is just the sort of meat on which young house- 
keepers need to feed. Her experience is too common. Let her 
relation of it and the accompanying precepts serve to save others 
from the meshes in which she was ensnarled. 

Helena Rowe’s “ Family Fashions and Fancies ” are as season- 
able and interesting as usual. 

We haven't named all the good things—you'll find them easily 
enough. There is another Prize Puzzle, by the way, that will be 
discovered about as soon as anything. It is a good one too—more 
hidden generals, and three prizes. The Puzzle Editor’s position 
will not be a sinecure for the next few days. 

Goop HousEKEEPING’s Bills of Fare are served on an exten- 
sion table. We are having to pull it out longer and longer con- 
tinually, as the guests come flocking in. But the dining-room is 
ample, and so is the table, and the larder is inexhaustible. So 
come right in and take your seats. 


A VERITABLE QUAKER WEDDING. 

Rachel Macy makes an “experience meeting” of her paper in 
this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and gives all the interesting 
details of a genuine Quaker Wedding, when such “festivities ” 
were more frequent than they are now-a-days. Omitting only the 
preliminaries of courtship, she relates the doings of the probation- 
ary days and the particulars of the final ceremony, which abounds 
in charming simplicity and honesty of purpose that contrasts 
strangely with the elaborate marriage ceremonies of these times of 
elopements, divorces, and their kindred alliance. Well may we 
mourn the thinning out of the ranks of the disciples of Quaker pre- 
cept and practice, and regret that Quaker weddings are becoming 
almost unknown. 


HOME OORRBSPONDENOE. 


QUOTATION AUTHORSHIP. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can you give me the authorship of these quotations ? 
* All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays with us ; 
The bust outlasts the Throne, 
The Coin, Tiberius.” 
“* Honor no second place for Truth may keep.” 


LANCASTER, Pa. A QUESTIONER. 


“A LITTLE RHYME” WANTED. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
Many years ago a little rhyme was in circulation beginning: 
“Mr. Finney had a turnip 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And it grew and it grew 
And it ne’er did any harm.”’ 

Will some one please furnish the poem complete, with the name 
of the author, in your Home Correspondence column and greatly 
oblige. W. L. 

NEwARK, N. J. 


A PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can some of your readers help a perplexed, prospective house- 
keeper, who has always boarded, but is now called upon to take 
charge of her brother’s house. His wife died a few years ago, and 
the children were sent to boarding school, but now he wishes to 
have a home, and his children around him again. I am in total 
ignorance of the duties which have to be assumed, and have been 
advised by my housekeeping friends not to attempt it as “it is such 
a trial.” However, with patience and some ideas from your readers 
I hope to be successful. The family consists of four children, 
brother and self; my allowance for household expenses will be 
three hundred dollars a month; this is to include everything, 
except rent and school bills. I forgot to mention the children’s 
ages, range from ten to sixteen. Now, will some one tell me how 
to apportion my allowance, how many, and the wages and duties of 
servants to be kept; (the house is very large, and considerable 
work will be needed to keep it in order) how much for groceries, 
butcher, coal, gas, dress, etc. By giving the necessary advice 
through Goop HOUSEKEEPING you will greatly assist. 

New York CIty. A SPINSTER. 

P. S.—I am in great fear of being over-ruled not by the children, 
but by the servants. If you would like, will give you my experience 
after six months of housekeeping, commencing in July. H.G. V. 


A KITCHEN PEST. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I send by parcel post a specimen of an insect which, for some 
time past has infested our kitchen and pantry, occasionally ap- 
pearing, also, in other parts of the house. It seems to like heat 
and moisture. We have tried insect powder, borax, alum, etc., 
but these only increase, not remove the trouble, very soon it is as 
bad as ever. I read with great interest your letters and articles 
on Household Pests hoping in them to discover something where- 
with to rout our enemy. Our “ roach” however is evidently some- 
thing quite different from the “ Carpet Bug” to which you refer. 
Ours is as far as I can discover, perfectly harmless, not even 
getting into food except by an accident. Will you kindly tell me 
what the creature really is, and what means we can take to get 
finally rid of it. J. H. B. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


The specimen insect was forwarded to the United States Gov- 
ernment Entomologist who promptly tells in the following note 
what the “ Specimens ” are: 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your letter of the rst inst. concerning insects sent by “ a Canada cor- 
respondent to Goop HousrKEEPING” has just come. The insect is 
the common Croton Bug ( £ctobia germanica) which is figured and de- 
scribed in the fourth of Prof. Riley’s articles upon “‘ Insect Pests of the 
Household.” You will need no further information concerning it. 

L. O. HowarD, Acting Entomologist. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


A HOUSEKEEPING SONG. 


Oh! have you heard the housekeeping song ? 

For, if you’ve not, we won’t be long; 

It tells the right way from the wrong 
Of keeping a house in good order. 

3rooms and brushes, dust cloths, too, 

All these we have, and so must you ; 

Dust, dirt and cobwebs, you know, will not do 
When keeping a house in good order. 


Don’t make your bed as soon as you rise, 

’Tis neither nice nor very wise ; 

Fresh air and sunshine you won’t despise 
When keeping a house in good order. 

Sheets and blankets neatly spread, 

Coverlet, too, for every bed, 

Bolster and pillows, of course, for the head 
When keeping a house in good order. 


Though very plain your food, perhaps, be, 
The table set most carefully ; 
For, better taste the toast and tea 

In a house that is kept in good order. 
Tablecloth and napkins white, 
Plates, saucers, cups, glasses all bright, 
Knives, forks, and spoons—you will lay them 

just right 
In a house that is kept in good order. 


And, when the table you wish to clear, 
Obey the rules, nor ever fear 
But you will yet do well, my dear, 
With keeping a house in good order! 
Dishpans, towels, soapsuds hot, 
Water for rinsing never forgot ; 
“Wash cleanest things first,’ and then you 
will not 
Miss keeping your house in good order. 


Oh! don’t you think it is pleasant to know 
About the daily work, just so, 
And what’s the way we all must go 

When keeping a house in good order ? 
Heads and hearts are houses, too, 
(May they be wise, may they be true!) 
Let each one try the best we can do 

Towards keeping these houses in order. 

—FPansy. 


A FIRELIGHT FANCY. 


I sit in the shade-haunted firelight, 
As in silence it flits along, 

And the boisterous tones 

Of the little ones 
Are mute in a dreamland of song. 


But scattered about are the garments 
Of each little elfin sprite— 

Two jackets worn, 

Two trousers torn, 
And a quaint little gown of white. 


All soiled with the day’s occupations, 
From my darlings they’ve dropt away, 
And they wander in dreams 
By the beautiful streams 
That water the dreamlands of play. 


It will not be thus always, my darlings— 
That after the close of the day, 

The dimity gown 

And the jackets of brown 
Are all that need putting away. 


There are burdens that some one must shoulder, 
There are cares to afflict the opprest ; 

God grant it, that all 

May silently fall 
At the gates of these meadows of rest. 


Not always the mother may shield you, 
Or guide your young feet that would roam, 
But my heart grows light 
With thinking—to-night 
You’re safe in the snug rest of home. 
—Hollis W. Field. 


MY MOTHER. 


Old and wrinkled, with silvery hair, 
And eyes bedimmed with the touch of time, 
My mother sits in her old arm-chair, 
Weaving threads of gold with her autumn 
rime. 
Once my mother was young and fair, 
When the woodlark warbled her wedding 
chime. 


And she oftimes speaks of the quaint old ways 
Of the long ago, and catches gleams 
From the summer-land of her vanquished days 
Through the mists of years, till the present 
teems 
With scenes that gladden her childish gaze 
And forms that peopled her youthful dreams. 


The old log house, with its homely cheer, 

She remembers well, and how, when a child, 
She strayed to her father’s clearing near 

O’er a corduroy road, through forests wild— 
A way that grew fairer year by year 

Till fields of plenty beside it smiled. 


She recalls the preacher, rigidly brave 
To battle with creeds and foes unseen, 
The quaint old church, with its echoing nave, 
Its old-time choir, and Sabbaths serene ; 
While summer now over the preacher’s grave 
And the site of the church spreads a mantel 
of green. 


She sits with her knitting and heedeth not 
The ways of the world that come and go, 
Its murmurs of strife are scarcely caught 
From the far-off tides that ceaselessly flow. 
Home is her world, in a lowly lot: 
Her crown was won where the daisies grow. 


And | am the hero of that world, 
The genius of all whom her minstrels sing— 
I, so nameless, an atom swirled 
In the throng, where the deeds of the great 
scarce ring; 
For me love’s banner is gently unfurled— 
I am the hero, I am the king. 


Old and wrinkled! Those lines of care 
Were written for me; there is wealth untold 
Blossoming out from her silvery hair, . 
Better to me than houses and gold. 
Once my mother was young and fair, 
God bless her now she is wrinkled and old ! 
—FPortland Transcript. 


A POEM WITHOUT THE LETTER “E.” 
John Knox was a man of wondrous might, 
And his words ran high and shrill, 
For bold and stout was his spirit bright, 
And strong was his stalwart will! 


Kings sought in vain his mind to chain, 
And that giant brain to control, 

But naught on plain or stormy main 
Could daunt that mighty soul. 


John would sit and sigh till morning cold 
Its shining lamps put out, 

For thoughts untold on his mind laid hold, 
And brought but pain and doubt. 


But light at last on his soul was cast, 
Away sank pain and sorrow, 
His soul is gay, in a fair to-day, 
And looks for a bright to-morrow. 
— Unidentified. 


TO A TIRED MOTHER. 

A little elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee which has so much to bear. 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair; 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch ; 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago, 
I did not see it as I do to-day. 
We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine, till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only gocd. 


And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow from your tired knee, 
The restless, curly head from off your breast, 
The lisping tongue that chattered constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again, 
If the white feet into the grave had tipped, 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown ; 
Or that the foot-prints when the days are wet 
Are ever black enough to make a frown. * 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor ; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more. 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the skky— 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, Oh! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled with a shining head. 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown ; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead ! 
Unidentified. 


OUR LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 
He was so fair and beautiful ; 
Such beauty limners give 
To angels and the Holy Child; 
Was he too fair to live? 
We thought such childhood loveliness 
Long with us should abide ; 
Not so thought God in love about 
Our little boy that died. 


He was so true and dutiful ; 
Such inward life looks out 

From deep and soulful cherub eyes 
That trust and never doubt; 

We thought child-life so angel-like 
Would not us be denied ; 

Not so thought God in love about 
Our little boy that died. 


He was so meek and patient in 
His lingering days of pain; 
His heart not stirred to murmur, nor 
His lips moved to complain ; 
We thought by such child-grace our home 
Would yet be glorified ; 
Not so thought God in love about 
Our little boy that died. 


He was so ripe and ready for 
The heavenly harvest home ; 
The early fruits so gathered miss 
The frosty nights to come ; 
We thought to keep child-fruit so ripe, 
Till later harvest tide ; 
Not so thought God in love about 
Our little boy that died. 
—Rev. George W. Gardner, D. D. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swepr Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


SUCCOTASH. 


This can be made of corn, with Lima or butter beans. The 
latter beans are earlier, but the former preferable. Scrape the corn 
from the cob, and allow two-thirds corn to one-third beans. The 
beans should be put on to boil an hour before the corn. Use just 
enough water to cook it, as a quantity will so dilute the goodness 
‘as to spoilit. If one likes the flavoring of pork and uses it in her 
cooking, it will improve the succotash to her taste. A double kettle 
is desirable, but if you have none large enough, it should be cooked 
very slowly on the back of the stove, that it may not burn, as corn 
has the tendency to cook on the bottom. When nearly done, add 
enough milk to make it a desirable consistency; some like more 
than others. Cream is best, but if you have not that, and use no 
pork, butter should be added with the salt.—Country Gentleman. 


HURRIED DINNERS. 


It is a mistake to eat quickly. Mastication performed in haste 
must be imperfect even with the best of teeth, and due admixture 
of the salivary secretion with the food cannot take place. Whena 
crude mass of inadequately crushed muscular fiber, or undivided 
solid material of any description, is thrown into the stomach, it acts 
as a mechanical irritant, and sets upa condition in the mucous 
membrane lining that organ which greatly impedes, if it does not 
altogether prevent, the process of digestion. When the practice 
of eating quickly and filling the stomach with unprepared food is 
habitual, the digestive organ is rendered incapable of performing 
its proper functions. Either a much larger quantity of food than 
would be necessary under natural conditions is required, or the 
system suffers from lack of nourishment. The matter may seem 
a small one, but it is notso. Just asa man may go on for years 
with defective teeth, imperfectly masticating his food, and wonder- 


ing why he suffers from indigestion, so a man may habitually live 
under an infliction of hurried dinners, and endure the consequent 
loss of health, without knowing why he is not well, or how easily 
the cause of his illness might be remedied.—Medical Classics. 


VERY OLD BREAD. 


A German who recently visited Pompeii, writes as follows con- 
cerning the bread discovered there: “In one room are shown in 
well-closed glass cases, side by side with some precious objects, 
the oldest bread, which was found in an oven—of which more by 
and by—burnt, of course. This bread is round and has four cuts, 
and may have weighed when fresh about three or four pounds. 
To this day bread like this is baked in Naples and the neighbor- 
hood—a proof of how little advanced the baker’s trade is in the 
south of Italy. Our guide assured me that some of this bread had 
been sold to foreign museums for enormous sums of money, and 
that before me would not be sold at all, no matter what was the 
price offered. Having seen this bread, I was very curious to see 
the oven in which it had been baked and found. After a most in- 
teresting tour through the streets of Pompeii, we found ourselves 
suddenly before the house of the Pompeiian baker. The houses 
are built not like ours of to-day. They are without windows, with 
an entrance into the interior, which is a square, open hall, or 
rather yard, which, in the better class of houses, contains a fountain 
and water basin. Into this yard the doors from all the rooms open, 
The streets serve as drains for the houses as well as the streets. 
Great blocks of stone serve as stepping-stones to pass from one 
side of the street to the other. Within the house was also placed 
the baking-room, and the oven was built of basaltic stones, which 
were still in good preservation. This oven was very much like 
those which we see in country bakeries of the present day. In 
the same room, a little away from the oven, stood also a corn mill, 
of dark gray stones, similar to our old sugar mills. There was 
a hole in the upper stone with a bar to pass through, which slaves 
or donkeys had to turn around.”—Confectioners’ Journal. 
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